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Only 100 Writers of 175 Words a Minute 


HIS is the opinion quoted by 
Mr. Kendrick C. Hill, secre- 
tary of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association in the 
the following article, which ap- 
pears in this month’s Stenographer. 

“An officer of the United States Civil 
Service Commission called upon me, in 
December last, to inform me that the 
Government proposed to hold an “ex- 
pert stenographer examination.” They 
were looking for a man at $1,500 a year 
salary, who could write shorthand from 
175 to 200 words a minute.He asked me, 
frankly, if I thought such a man could 
or would be found at the price 

hen I related to him the little anec- 
dote which I think I narrated in the 
pages of the Stenographer a couple of 
years ago, as follows: 

Time—August, 1905. 

Place—Chautauqua, New York 

Scene—A party of gemtemen seated 
upon a porch, enjoying the glories of a 
delightful summer day in a classic and 
romantic region. A session of a great 
shorthand convention had just closed 
for the noonday recess, and this party 
of gentlemen comprised some of the 
leaders thereof. 

Mr. Dyer (recently deceased) who 
was the first official reporter of the 
United States Senate "way back in the 
40’s, asked Mr. Murphy, one of the 
present official reporters of the Senate, 
how many reporters at the present day 
could write shorthand from 175 to 200 
words a minute right, along, and do sat- 
isfactory work. There was silence and 
a lot of mental figuring—for these were 
thoughtful, careful men, of. wide expe- 
rience in their profession. Mr. Charles 





Currier Beale, who, if comparisons are 
to be made, may be said to probably be 
the leading and most learned court re- 
porter in America at this day, said: 
“There are not over a hundred.” I in- 
terposed: “Why, Mr. Beale, there are 
half that many in the State of New 
York.” “True,” said he, “but there 
are not over a hundred in the entire 
country.” 

We will not repeat the story further. 

Then said I to the officer of the 
Commission: “These one hundred and 
perhaps more gentlemen are the top- 
notchers of their profession, commend- 
ing salaries several times the amount 
vou mention, and are well worthy of 
the compensation. And so it will al 
ways be as long as good sense and jus- 
tice prevail. And he agreed with me. 

I recently received the following au- 
thoritative information with respect to 
this “expert stenographer examination” : 
“There were sixty-nine applicants for 
the expert stenographer examination 
The test in stenography was given at 
the rates of 140, 160, 180 and 200 words 
a minute. Only three attained eligible 
ratings, and these applicants did not pass 
in the higher rates of specd None of 
the three who were given an eligible 
rating have been appointed, although 
one was selected and declined appoint 
ment on account of the salary, which is 
$1,500. A similar examination was held 
in New York recently, the salary being 
$2,500 per annum, but no eligibles were 
secured.” 

Do your own thinking and make your 
own comments, Mr. Competent Short- 
hand Reporter.” 
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Nothing in Particular 


E explained to her as tactfulty 
as possible that the word “suc- 
ceed” is written without an E 
at the end and that the word 
“disappoint” requires one S 
and two P’s. Then we handed her back 
the letters with various interlineations in 
pencil to be recopied for the third time. 

“Yes,” she said in cheerful tones, “I 
know that I am weak in spelling and 
am not accurate. I’m afraid I will 
never be a good stenographer.” 

We did not contradict her—it is rude 
to contradict a lady. Besides, in the 
language of Gilbert and Sullivan, we 
“really, really, really, couldn’t, couldn’t, 
couldn’t.” 

“But,” she added, confidently, “I 
should dearly love to teach. I know I 
would be successful at that.” 

The day was’warm and we wilted. 
It seems that the very old idea that a 
person who has failed in everything else 
can become a schoolmaster or a school- 
marm still lingers in the minds of many 
students. 

Postscript: She is now a teacher. 

There is no moral to the story—none 
whatever. 





Changed Conditions 
VERY now and then someone 
comes into the office of a com- 
mercial school recommended 
r i) by a former student, and 

after a few preliminaries 
asks: “How long will it take to com- 
plete the shorthand course?”’—the in- 
evitable question! 

After the stereotyped answer about 
the length of time depending upon the 
ability, education, industry, etc., etc., 
of the student, the school manager 
states the average time required. “Oh! 
but Miss told me she got 
through in such-and-such a time!” the 
prospective student exclaims. 

The school manager explains that 
the requirements of the business man 
today are very different from what 
they were ten, or even five years ago, 
and that a longer course of preparation 
is necessary—especially in typewriting 
—to meet these requirements, all of 
which is listened to with incredulity 
and suspicion. 

Yet the school manager probably un- 
derstates, rather than overstates, the 
facts. The standard of work required 
of students going to positions as ste- 





nographers nowadays is at least twen- 
ty-five per cent higher than it was six 
or seven years ago. In other words, 
the shorthand student, on going to his 
first position, must be able to turn out 
twenty-five per cent more work than 
the student of a few years ago, and his 
typewritten transcript must be of a 
much better quality as regards appear- 
ance, neatness and arrangement. 

Some years ago the teaching of 
typewriting was regarded as merely 
incidental. Today most schools assign 
more time to it than to shorthand, and 
in addition they encourage their stu- 
dents to remain after school hours for 
extra practice on the machine. The 
result of a longer course of prepara- 
tion is a better grade of stenographers, 
which means a higher average of re- 
muneration. The well trained grad- 
uates—the result of a longer and more 
thorough course of study—naturally 
command higher salaries, and usually 
start with reliable concerns where 
there is a chance of promotion, because 
such firms will not waste time on those 
who cannot do good work and plenty 
of it. 





Positions Awaiting Them 


Lyman J. Gage, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury, is a graduate of “Bryant & 
Stratton’s Business College” and be- 
gan his career as a bookkeeper. Mr. 
Gage recently said: “Business Col- 
leges are technical schools and approx- 
imate actual life much closer than the 
Universities, training the youth so he 
can step directly from the school into 
@ paying position. Their growing rec- 
ognition is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times.” 

The problem of civilization is to 
eliminate the parasite—and in the 
process of elimination the Business 
College today is one of the chiefest 
factors. The classical education may 
help you to earn a living and it may 
not, but business education always 
does. And do you know what a busi- 
ness education means? I'll tell you, 
it means Economic Freedom, 

The man or woman dependent on 
another for bread and clothes is a 
slave, a slave to incompetence, and that 
is the bitterest kind of serfdom. Grad- 
uates of good Business Schools, abso- 
lutely without exception, have paying 
positions awaiting them—they do not 
have to advertise for a place, borrow, 
beg, steal nor stand in the bread line. 
—Elbert Hubbard. 
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The New Education 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Business Letter 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTS ) 
































Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHN R. Greca. 


Conducted by Pear. A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





EORGE HORACE LORIMER 
G says: “Keep atit. Life isn’ta 

spurt, but a long, steady climb. 

You can’t run far uphill with- 

out stopping to sit down. 
Some men do a day’s work and then 
spend six lolling around admiring it. 
They rush at a tning with a whoop 
and use up all their wind in that. 
And when they’ve rested and have got 
it back, they whoop again and start 
off in a new direction.” 


Shorthand speed cannot be acquired 
in spurts. You cannot run uphill and 
expect to find the speed when you get 
to the top without stopping on the way 
for some solid practice that will pro- 
duce it. Nor are the results so rapid 
that you can admire them for six days 
after practicing one day. 

It is the steady, daily climbing, the 
slow climbing of patient toil which 
leads at last to the reporter’s goal. 
While a couple of years’ professional 
practice make a vast difference in one’s 
speed and reporting accomplishments, 
the climax of perfect reporting may not 
be expected in so short a time. Re- 
porting, like law, medicine, music, or 
any technical study, is a matter of 
continuous training through a long se- 
ries of months and years. 

Far be it that we should, by this 
statement of facts, wish to discourage 
those of our learners who may have 
attained but the simplest speed in 
shorthand writing. Our desire is to 
show by comparison that shorthand, 
like everything else worth while, is a 
matter of serious study, and that the 
profession is a far more worthy one 
than may be at first supposed by many 
amateur writers. 

We desire, therefore, to impress upon 
the student in school the great neces- 
sity for steady and thorough training 
from the very beginning. It is within 
himself to make of his term at school 
a period of ample preparation during 
which he may fit himself adequately for 
the duties of the profession which he 
has chosen. 








Review Tests »° 


Time and again has the necessity 
been emphasized of an absolutely ac- 
curate knowledge of the principles of 
shorthand. A thorough review is es- 
sential. Daily reading and writing of 
correct. shorthand are essential in the 
work of preparing one’s lessons. Daily 
dictation practice is essential in acquir- 
ing speed. (We are referring now only 
to the shorthand branch of one’s com- 
mercial training.) 


Do You Need a Review Test? 


As this is an opportune time for re- 
viewing one’s shorthand before leaving 
the spring term of school, we submit 
herewith a simple test sent us some 
time ago by a very enthusiastic teach- 
er of the system in St. Peter, Minn., 
which test we have heretofore heen 
unable to find space for in this de- 
partment. 

In explanation of her method of 
conducting examinations, we quote as 
follows from the young lady’s com- 
munication: 

“All work in our school is divided 
into four grades, all of which must 
be passed before a final grade can be 
taken. Accordingly I have divided the 
textbook into four sections, or grades, 
as follows: The first five lessons, first 
grade, completing the alphabet; the 
second five iessons, what I consider the 
general rules, comprise the second 
grade; the third five lessons, including 
all the prefixes and affixes, constitute 
the third grade; and the remainder of 
the textbook is used as the fourth 
grade. The final examination is a speed 
test.” 

To those who would like to send an- 
swers, we shall extend the privilege of 
our corrections, either personally or 
through the magazine. 

We should like a list of words, and 
a list of phrases, that may be used as 
questions where such have been left 
to be supplied by the teacher. Such 
lists will be printed in the magazine 
and we shall ask for answers to them. 
A list of sentences, intelligently com- 
posed, would also be useful and ac- 
ceptable for questions 5, 13, 16, 23, 30. 
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Compiling Lists of Words, Etc., an 
Invaluable Aid 


Seeking for words to illustrate cer- 
tain principles and combining such 
words into phrases and sentences, is 
one of the best means of improving 
one’s knowledge of the principles of 
the system. Every successful teacher 
has learned to teach by teaching, no 
matter what his subject. So the short- 
hand writer perfects his knowledge 
of shorthand by teaching the princi- 
ples to others. (For this reason, many 
professional shorthand writers have at 
some time or other taught the sub- 
ject, if only to a limited extent.) The 
various lists of words, phrases and 
sentences which we have been obliged 
to compile for use in the class room 
while teaching, as well as for use in 
the various publications, have been of 
great and material assistance in en- 
hancing our knowledge of the system 
in its minutest details, and bringing 
to our attention almost every appli- 
cation of the principles as they oc- 
curred. 

Try to compile such a list and you 
will understand its value. 

* * * 


Here is the test: 


One Teacher’s Test 


FIRST GRADE—(Lessons 1 to 5.) 

1. Give rules for joining the circle 
vowels; also O and UV. Illustrate. 

2. Write wordsigns for the follow- 
ing: Form, been, every, all, while, 
how, ask, was, there. 

3. Write the following 20 words in 
shorthand: (To be selected.) 

. Write the following phrases: 
Your kind letter; I will write; in this; 
there will be; is not; to give: you may 
have; of your; you have not; to go; I 
shall not. 

5. Transcribe the following five sen- 
tences in shorthand: (To be selected.) 

Write in shorthand the follow- 





ing: 

a. I fear the shin in which the grain 

came will hit the ledge. 

b. It is said that Roy Owens is now 

on a visit to Samoa. 

ec. She wore a blue hood. 

d. She thought her friend had a sore 

throat. 

e. I have not met the brave chief. 
SECOND GRADE—(Lessons 6 to 10 in- 

clusive.) 

A Write the following words in 
shorthand: Tardy, mere, girt, chart, 
barn, manners, sardine. 

8. Give rules for writing the follow- 
ing: Round. royal, tune, recede, 
struck, bad, drop; and write them in 
shorthand. 

9. Write the following 10 words in 
longhand: (To be selected.) 

10. Give wordsigns for the follow- 
ing: Eve, friendly, deliver, where, 
use, truth, client. 


11. Write the following phrases in 
Shorthand: (5, to be selected.) 

13. Write the following sentences 
in shorthand: 

a. Dear Sir:—Your favor of the 6th 
inst. received, and in_ reply 
would say that I do not know 
much about the business in ques- 
tion. However, I will write you 
in regard to it in a few days. 

b. We must take care to think and 
speak in a way so clear that we 
do not cheat or mislead by 
vague or hazy ideas. 

e. I regret that you did not enclose 
this particular letter in your re- 
cent reply about the quality of 
the car of coal. 

13. Transcription of 10 shorthand 

sentences: (To be selected.) 
THIRD GRADE—(Lessons 11 to 15 in- 
clusive.) 

14. Give joined prefixes for: Fore, 
ul, en, per and al. ‘ 

15. Write the following words in 
shorthand: Alteration, uncontrolled, 
determination, electricity. 

Transcribe the following: (Five 
shorthand sentences to be selected.) 

17. Write the following in long- 
hand: (Twelve words, containing dis- 
joined affixes.) 

18. Give the affix in each of the 
following: (List of 12 words in long- 
hand, containing disjoined affixes.) 

19. Write the following in short- 
hand: Fearlessly, playfully, action- 
able, feebleness, 

20. Write the following sentence in 
shorthand: He will soon establish a 
central hydropathy if he can secure a 
site near the new postoffice. 

21. Write the following in long- 
hand: (Twelve words, using disjoined 
prefixes, to be selected.) 

22. Give disjoined affixes for ulate, 
icitv, egraph, astic. 

23. Transcribe the following: 
(Twelve shorthand sentences pertain- 
ing to these lessons.) 

FOURTH GRADE—(Lesson 16 to the 
end of the Manual.) 

24. Give both shorthand and long- 
hand for eight words having disjoined 


affixes. 
25. Write the following words in 
shorthand: Chimerical, criminality, 


majestic. esquire, passage. 

26. Write the following words in 
longhand: (List of 15 words from 16th 
and 18th lessons.) 

27. Write the following phrases in 
shorthand: Canadian Pacific; IT would 
like to have; we are sure; should be 
able; I am very sorry; by early mail. 

28. Write the following phrases in 
longzhand: (List of 7 to be compiled.) 

29 Write the following sentences 
in shorthand: 

a. Make up your mind to photo- 
graph on your brain the forma- 
tion of all wordsigns and other 
contractions. 

b. Dear Sir:—Will you kindly let 
me know the next time you are 
here in the city? Your bill 1s 
long past due and should have 
heen paid some time ago. An 
early reply will greatly oblige 

Yours truly, 

c. We regret to find that this was a 
matter of misunderstanding on 
our. part, and under the circum- 
stances you will please return the 
samples sent. 
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30. Transcription of 12 shorthand 
sentences to be composed. 

(“These sets of questions may seem 
short, but examinations are always 
taken in our regular period of forty 


minutes.”—E. L. A.) 


“Kind words you do always give, 
So a happy life you'll live.” 
a oe * 

“IT think the Learners’ Department 
is doing fine work in bringing out 
some of the technical points of the 
aystem.”—P. G. D. 

> ” > 

“I wish to express my appreciation 
of the Learners’ Department;  al- 
though I am teaching the system, I 
still find it helpful in many ways.”— 
Gertie L. Cooper, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington. 

* * * 

We see no reason why the depart- 
ment should not be equally valuable 
to the teacher and the pupil. It has 
been our endeavor to make it so by 
discussing the points which both are 
likely to meet in the classroom. Teach- 
ers are earnestly invited to make sug- 
gestions which they have found help- 
ful, or ask for suggestions in connec- 
tion with any phase of their work. If 
we cannot answer personally we shall 
be glad to obtain the information for 
them from other sources. 


* * a2 


“*Piscatorial”’ —‘*Pastorial”’ 


Several inquiries have been received 
regarding the words “piscatorial” and 
“pastoral” in the April plate in the 
Phonographic World. In some way 
we accidentally used the same word 
in both instances. ‘“Piscatorial” is 
written p-i-s-k-t-o-r-a, with the dot in- 
side the last circle, and the use of the 
downward hook for O. “Pastoral” is 
written p-a-s-t-r-a, Ra for Ral. We 
regret the error, but suppose it was 
due to the unusual rush attendant 
upon the finishing of the new dictation 
book. 





Our Query Box 


Q. What is the rule for joining S 
to straight lines after a vowel, as in 
“day,” “stay,” etc.? Should the circle 
be reversed and written on the R side 
to secure the better joining? 

A. Paragraph 51 answers this ques- 


tion. Study it carefully, together with 
the examples. 





I have been told that S is writ- 
ten opposite the hands-clock movement 
before Sh, Ch and J, except when a 
vowel intervenes, and then it is writ- 
ten clockwise. This is the way I have 
been teaching it and if this is incorrect 
I want to change that part of my 
teaching. 

A. This is correct. 

Q. Why is §S traced anti-clockwise 
in “exchange,” “exchequer” and “exi- 
gency,” and written the opposite in 
“exaggeration”? 

To keep the J straight in the 


last word. The intervening vowel 
makes the difference. 

= * a. 

“Barbarity”’ 


The word “barbarity” is written in 
the Manual! with the circle A and in 
the Dictionary without it, because the 
student of the Dictionary, having 
finished the Manual, may omit vowels 
that seem unnecessary. Either form 
is correct and either is good. 

> od + 


A-I 


Q. I would Ike to know why, at 
the beginning of such words as “idea,” 
where the I has the long sound, it is 
written with an A circle instead of 
with the diphthong. 

A. “I” is often expressed by the 


large circle. The word “might” is a 
common example and one of the ear- 
liest examples in the textbook. “Idea” 
is an unusually common word and the 
initial “A” joined to a straight line is 
more difficult to form than the large 
circle. It is an illustration of dropping 
one vowel in the diphthong combina- 
tion. 
7 > * 


Distr. 


Q. Will you please tell me through 
the department why the word “disturb- 
ance” is not written with the disjoined 
prefix representing Distr; also why the 
reversed circle is not used in “McCar- 
thy,” “mirth,” etc., as well as in “gar- 
den,” “Martin”? 

A. The disjunction implies Distr 
and a following vowel, not an inter- 
vening vowel. The word is “disturb- 
ance,” not “distrubance.” There is no 
doubt but that the outline you suggest 
would be perfectly legible and no harm 
might be done in using it, but it is not 
according to principle and is. not 
authorized. 

The reversing of the circle is not 
extended to the small curves Th; with 
such a minute outline following, there 
is too much contrasting movement re- 
quired in properly executing the re- 
versed circle. This is too greatly a 
minor and technical application of the 
reversing principle. 
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D—Det 
(From a Chicago student.) 


“Some two years ago, while attend- 
ing the Gregg Night School, Mr. Gregg 
one evening personally gave us a few 
instructions in penmanship, such as 
joining K-r, G-l, etc., also how to dis- 
tinguish D from Det or Ted in rapid 
writing by slanting one more than 
the other, It was my impression that 
Mr. Gregg stated to distinguish these 
characters Ted or Det should be 
slanted more than D. In looking over 
some of the plates in the magazine I 
would judge that I have mistaken his 
statement and that Ted or Det is to 
be written more vertical than D. 


Will you oblige me by advising if 
my last statement is correct, i.e., Ted 
or Det should be written more vertical 
than D.”—Chester H. Sage. 


A. D is slanted less because it is 
more generally followed by another 
stroke. Ted or Det is generally used 
as “did” and therefore is written sepa- 
rate; henee more slant may be given. 
In reporting, where “would” and “did” 
occur frequently and often intermit- 
ently, it is necessary to make a clear 
distinction and therefore it is well to 
cultivate the habit of writing “did” 
with a little more slant and always 
very accurately as to length. A slight 
difference may mean confusion where 
the two words might conflict. 

This is probably what Mr. Gregg had 


reference to. 
7 * « 


**Jerusalem’’—‘‘Meander”’ 


Q. What are the outlines for “Jeru- 
salem” and “meander?” 

A. J-e-r-u-s, circle inside curve and 
upward hook for 00; and M-a-n-d-r, 
circle written with hands-clock move- 
ment, so that M may be kept a straight 
line, as in “lenient,” placing dash in- 
side the circle for E-a—Par. 72. 

* 1” . 


Which ? 


Q. I wish to ask your advice. 
Would you consider it the best course 
to stay in a position where I have 
work for only about half a day, though 
it is distributed over all day, or should 
I go to a place where it would keep 
me moving to do the work required? 
I have from 20 to 50 letters per day, 
and the dictation is at the rate of 
about 80 words per minute. When I 


left school I could write 125 words a 
minute, three months ago, and keep 
up this speed right along, but have 
since lost out to about 90 at the best. 
I have no trouble in reading my notes, 
and like shorthand work better than 
anything else I have ever tried. 

A. Unless the position you now 
have is one that offers splendid pros- 
pects along other lines, some time in 
the future, we should certainly advise 
you to make an effort to find some bet- 
ter position, where your abilities and 
acquirements would be called into ac- 
tivity. Your speed will soon come back 
to you, probably in a week or so, but 
it will not increase without daily and 
heavier practice than your present po- 
sition has demanded. 


The “High Comma’’ 


Mr. Clark V. Mann, an instructor 
in one of the Eastern business 
schools, tells an interesting story 
about a girl student who evidently 
became confused one day during a 
recital in the typewriting depart- 
ment. 

The young lady, a beginner, had 
mastered the first three lessons in 
typewriting and was ready for in- 
structions on the fourth lesson, but 
the instructor, following his custom, 
asked her to recite the letters of the 
keyboard in the proper order, telling 
at the same time, just what finger 
should be used on each key. All 
went well until she began to recite 
the letters of the bottom row of keys, 
struck with the fingers of the right 
hand, which she did very cautiously 
in the following manner: 

7 Oe Wh. oo Ws we en cs 


first finger;....comma....with.... 
the ....sec ....second ....finger; 
period ....with ....the .... third 


finger;’’ and then after another long 
pause, and a glance from the corner 
of her eye at the chart on the wall, 
she almost screamed, “‘and the HIGH 
COMMA with the fourth finger.” 

It is needless to say that the 
apostrophe was thereafter known in 
the class as the “high comma.”’ 


It is absurd to have a hard-and-fast 
rule about what one should read and 
what one shouldn’t. More than half 
of modern culture depends on what 
one shouldn’t read. 

To select well among old things is 
almost equal to inventing new ones. 
—Trubdlet. 
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We have received a copy of “THE 
PRESS,” Christchurch, New Zealand, 
for March 23, 1907, containing the 
following interesting account of the 
shorthand and typewriting contests 
held at the great International Ex- 
hibition during the Spring. The In- 
ternational Exhibition corresponds to 
our “World’s Fairs.” 


The results of the shorthand competi- 
tions held by the New Zealand Inter- 
national Exhibition, have convincingly 
demonstrated the merits of the light 
line system known as Gregg Short- 
hand. In open competition with the 
whole of New Zealand the Gregg writ- 
ers, numbering only one-fifth of the 
competitors, secured the highest 
awards, including the only two “Gold 
medals with special mention” awarded. 
The following are the chief results. In 
the highest speed contest (120 to 150 
words a minute) the only Gregg com- 
petitor secured the gold medal and 
special mention. In class II. (100 to 
120) open to students learning under 
two years, the only Gregg competitor 
secured the first prize, a silver medal, 
while in Class IV. (a test for accuracy 
and legibility) open to all commercial 
ind secondary schools, Gregg students 
obtained the goid, silver, and bronze 
medals, and two certificates. In the 
senior grade of the shorthand-typist 
contest a Gregg writer secured the gold 
medal and special mention, and in Class 
Il. for pupils under 17 years, a bronze 
medal was awarded to a Gregg student. 

The Touch Typewriting Contest was 
also won by a Gregg student. 

The remarkable success of this com- 
paratively young system must be very 
gratifying to the New Zealand repre- 
sentative, Mtr. . Wyn Irwin, who is 
confident that in a few years Gregg 
Shorthand will occupy in New Zealand 
the premier position which it already 
holds in America. 





‘J. WYN IRWIN 





New Zealand Shorthand Contests 





CHARLWOOD HAMMOND 


We take pleasure in presenting 
herewith a photograph of the winner 
of the highest speed contest, Mr. 
Charlwood Hammond. Mr. Ham- 
mond, who is a mere youth, won the 
contest for 120 to 150 words a minute 
against eight competitors. In the 
contest for writers who had learned 
shorthand within two years, speed 
100 to 120 words a minute, Miss 
Frances Hannibal, age sixteen years, 
won the first prize, which was a silver 
medal. There were eight competi- 
tors, the only other award being a 
bronze medal. In class 4, which was 
a test for pupils attending any sec- 
ondary school (including commercial 
schools) and which comprised tran- 
scribing from print into shorthand 
and from longhand into shorthand, 
Mr. Hammond won the first prize, a 
gold medal, Mr. W. S. Horn the 
second prize, a silver medal, Mr. S. 
C. G. Downard a bronze medal, and 
Miss Lawton Lechner and Miss May 
Stephens each a certificate. All of 
these young people are Gregg writ- 
ers. This contest was a test chiefly 
for accuracy in writing and reading 
shorthand. The onPy otherawards made 
for this test were a silver medal and 
a certificate. There were fifty Pit- 
man writers and fourteen Gregg 
writers in the competition. 


In the typewriting contests Miss 
A. Seward secured the gold medal 
and special mention, having finished 
her papers three-quarters of an hour 
prior to the required time. ‘This 
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competition was open to all and com- 
prised taking down an ordinary busi- 
ness letter, read at the rate of 100 to 
120 words a minute, transcribing 
the same into longhand, transcribing 
it on the typewriter, typewriting a 
piece of tabulated matter which had 
been dictated, and transcribing tech- 
nical matter dictated. There were 
nine entries in this competition, Miss 
Seward being the only Gregg writer. 

In Class 2, of the same competi- 
tion, open to pupils under seventeen 
years of age, Miss Frances Hannibal 
secured the bronze medal. 

Several of the successful competi- 
tors are pupils of Mr. J. Wyn Irwin, 
the New Zealand representative of 
this magazine; and the winner of the 
touch typewriting contest was 
trained, in the ‘“‘Rational’’ method by 
Mrs. Irwin. In a letter received from 
Mr. Irwin the following interesting 
details are given: 


“You can imagine with what eager- 
ness I awaited the Exhibition short- 
hand contests as the first opportunity 


to compete, side by side, and on equal 
terms with writers of other systems. 
In these contests I was unable to enter 
as many writers as I should have 
wished, chiefly owing to the fact that 
I have always encouraged apt students 
to commence teaching the system as 
soon as possible; and all who taught 
in any way were debarred from these 
competitions. These shorthand con- 
tests were open to the whole of New 
Zealand and to writers of any system 
The representatives of the Forward 
Movement numbered only one-fifth of 
the entries, yet in open competition 
they completely outclassed the others, 
securing practically all the valuable 
prizes and the only two gold medals 
with special mention awarded. 
I strongly advocated a higher speed test, 
up to 200 words a minute, feeling con- 
fident of the result, but without avail. 
— In his transcript in the highest 
speed contest, Mr. Hammond made ab- 
solutely no errors in his shorthand or 
in the transcript.” 

In our next issue we hope to be 


able to present some other photo- 
graphs of those participating in the 
contests, as well as some of the .de- 
tails of the manner of conducting 
them and specimens of the matter 
aictated. 


Which Way 
By Raymond P. Kelley, Chicago 


HE typewritten page is the test 

of the stenographer’s ability. 
The employer demands that 
the stenographer place upon 
his desk in the shortest pos- 
sible time a neat, clean, accurate re- 
production of his dictation. If the 
ceumnaiines can do that he is safe; if 
he cannot his position is insecure and 
his promotion slow. 

The school must produce this abil- 
ity in the stenographer. The teacher of 
typewriting must secure the best results 
with the minimum of effort. It fol- 
lows that the method of teaching type- 
writing must be right. There is a 
wrong and a right way. 


The Wrong Way 


The wrong way is to attack the little 
finger first. In all good systems of type- 
writing the little fingers rest upon the 
outside keys of the second blank and 
serve as guides to the other fingers. In 
the wrong way of teaching typewriting 
these little fingers—awkward things 
—are not permitted to rest upon these 
keys, but are compelled to strike letters 
and to leave and return to the “home” 
or guide keys many times in the course 
of a minute’s work. And yet, just be- 
cause these fingers are awkward, stiff, 
hard to use, they should not be thrown 
into heavy service at once, but should be 








reserved for the one function they can 
perform without effort—guiding the 
other fingers in locating the other keys 

In the wrong way the relatively un- 
important part of the keyboard—the 
keys that are used less than the others 


are mastered first; the value of the 
“home key” idea is vitiated; the difficult 
fingers are attacked first. The wrong 


discourages the pupil, makes his 
progress difficult at the outset, takes 
away the pleasure of learning and 
teaching typewriting, and produces in- 
different operators. 


The Right Way 


The right way is to teach the use of 
the index fingers first—to follow the 
trend of modern pedagogy by proceed- 
ing from the easy to the difficult. 

Place the little fingers on their proper 
guide keys, and keep them there. Take 
up the middle section of the three lower 
banks of keys first. This section con- 
tains the letters that are used a great 
deal and which spell out simple monosy]- 
labic words, such as run, nut, but, gun, 
try, etc. Teach the pupil to use the 
flexible, capable, easy index fingers on 
these keys; concentrate his attention 
upon securing the proper reaching hab- 
it, the proper touch, the proper accur- 
acy and invariability of fingering. 

Then bring into commission the sec- 


way 
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ond fingers—only a trifle less facile and 
easy than the index fingers. Now the 
pupil can write such common words as 
kind, night, future, and participles end- 
ing in ing. With these fingers he en- 
counters no greater difficulty in acquir- 
ing touch and reach than he had with 
the index fingers. 

The next step is to bring into use the 
third fingers, on the succeeding perpen- 


dicular row of keys, writing such 
words as kill, list, west, etc. Still the 
touch is easy and the reach quickly 


mastered. All this time the little fin- 
vers have been serving as real guides, 
iffording an infallible index to the lo- 
cation of the home keys; and all this 
time they have been acquiring the price- 
less habit of sticking close to the key- 
board and of clinging to the guide keys. 

Now let the index fingers act as 
guides, and require them to rest upon 
the “f” and “j” keys while the little fin- 
gers take their first lesson in striking 
keys. It will not be a difficult lesson. 
Actual typewriting has been learned 
long ago; the manipulation of the ma- 
chine requires no particular thought; 
the touch is sure; the reaches have been 
learned. All the attention may be con- 
centrated upon one thing and that the 
most difficult so far—teaching the little 
fingers the proper touch. 

Keeping the index fingers on their 
home keys, write such words as papa, 
loop, pique, saddest, etc. Keep this up 
until the little fingers learn facility and 
ease. Gradually bring in the use of the 
shift key, remembering, though, to give 
1 great deal of practice on the little fin- 
gers so as to overcome their natural 
stiffness. But do not, by any means, 
make the mistake of throwing all the 
work onto them. A much better plan 
is to bring them in constantly in com- 
bination with the other fingers, simply 
putting the emphasis upon them so as 
to retain evenness of touch. 


The Finishing Touches 


Still emphasizing the practice for the 
little fingers, which by this time are 
practically as strong and capable as 
their big brothers, take up the numerals 
and the signs on the topmost bank of 
keys. They present no difficulties to 
the pupil trained by the right way, and 
are soon mastered—and mastered to 
stay mastered. 

From now on it is practice, practice, 
practice. Not haphazard, purposeless 


practice, but systematic, useful, educa- 
tive practice on good models of business 


letters, “Things You Ought to Know,” 
which teach two things at once, “Rough 
Draft,"—the Waterloo of the wrong 
way product, telegrams, legal papers, 
contracts, appeals, questions and an- 
swers, specifications, etc., tabulating, 
and the thousand and one things the 
pupil will never know unless he is 
taught by the right way or picks them 
up through painful, costly experience. 


The Result 


The result is a good touch operator, 
an enthusiastic, successful, neat, rapid 
stenographer, and a delighted, relieved 
teacher. Try it. 


Report N. C. T. F. 


The official report of the eleventh 
annual convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, December 
26-29, 1906, has been received. The 
report is indeed a credit to its com- 
pilers, and reflects the determined 
and helpful spirit of the Federation. 
It is worth belonging to the Federa- 
tion to receive such an excellent 
record of the proceedings of the meet- 
ings. 


The Indiana Business College which 
has for a number of years maintained 
such a high standard and been so suc- 
cessful in placing her students, has 
this day changed proprietors. Mr. R. 
R. Holcombe, the retiring proprietor, 
will accept a position in Chillicothe, 
O., and will be succeeded by Mr. A, N. 
Symmes, an old business college man 
of fifteen years’ experience in school 
work, and who for the last two years 
was principal of one of the strongest 
and best schools in New York City, 
the college that Hon. George B. Cor- 
telyou graduated from.—Madison, Ind., 
Courier, May 11, 1907. 


All the Food Elephants Need 


Senator Newlands, of Nevada, was 
soaring in debate one day lately, soar- 
ing so high he hit the ceiling. He real- 
ized he was getting a trifle flowery, and. 
to excuse himself, said: “Indeed Mr. 
President, perfervid oratory may be par- 
doned, for this subject furnishes all the 
food eloquence needs.” 

That sounded pretty good to New- 
lands, but he was a bit abashed when 
he read in the Congressional Record 
next day that he asserted his topic “fur- 
nished all the food elephants need.”— 
Saturday Evening Post. 
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Stray Scribblings of a Stenographic Scribe 
By Frank Rutherford 


AM delighted to see that 
steps have been taken to form 
a Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion in Chicago. There 
should be many such, one in 
each city of importance in the coun- 
try. There is nothing that tends to 
cultivate that spirit of esprit de corps 
and sense of fellowship as an Asso- 
ciation of this character. In England 
similar associations flourish year after 
year, but in this country they rise up, 
flourish for a time, then vanish, and 
one sees them no more. One reason 
for this is the want of continuity in 
the stenographer’s career. Another 
reason is the spirit of restlessness that 
seems inherent in every one’s nature. 
A stenographer may be here today, and 
deem himself a permanent fixture. To- 
morrow he hears of a “mighty good 
thing,” and away he goes into some 
other district or city, wiping out old 
friends and old associations, and the 
shorthand society knows him no more. 
+ * 

The young lady stenographer, too, is 
no more permanent than her brother 
She invariably enters into the 
association with a vim and a dash, and 
promises most devoutly to attend the 
meetings as regularly as can be, and 
so she does, for a meeting or two. Then 
she is absent, and next time makes the 
excuse that “Mamie called, and I had 
to stay at home to entertain her,” or, 
“IT went to a jolly dance and had a 
lovely time,” or, “John asked me to go 
with him to the theater,” or some 
other attraction more alluring than 
the debates, or demonstrations of the 
association. So the attendance suf- 
fers, until at last it dies from innoc- 
uous desuetude. 

. 





Some years ago, when I was running 
a school in New York City, we had a 
New York Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion, and a fine lot of energetic, en- 
thusiastic members we had, too. Our 
attendances were fine, our finances 
were in first-rate condition, and we 
had some splendid meetings, concerts, 
and on one occasion a dance. The at- 
tendances, however, fell off, the sub- 
scriptions were slow in coming in, and 
yours truly finally had to pay up the 
arrears and close down the Association 
end of the business. The whole trou- 


ble was want of new blood, for new 


members did not come in in sufficient 
numbers to keep up the interest. 

on * SS x ~ * 

Very often, too, the young ladies, 
who are usually the most energetic and 
attractive features of the association, 
become members of the matrimonial 
class, and join an association which 
keeps them busy with pots and pans 
rather with pot-hooks and hangers. | 
often think what a splendid thing the 
shorthand profession could be both for 
young women and young men if we 
could prevent it being so ephemeral. 
Therein lies the whole trouble—want 
of continuity. If stenographers were 
to remain in the business for years, 
and keep up their interest in short- 
hand and typewriting, what a magni- 
ficent magazine Tue GrecG WRITER 
would become in a few years! 

* + 

Think what the whole united army 
of stenographers throughout this coun- 
try could accomplish if they could be 
only bound together in one huge asso- 
ciation, with one common object—the 
improvement and elevation of the 
shorthand profession. Salaries would 
not be at the low ebb they are at pres- 
ent. Examinations could be held 
which would tend to raise the stand- 
ard of the worker. This in turn would 
give so much satisfaction to the em- 
ployers that they would in a little 
while refuse to employ any but those 
who were members of the Stenogra- 
phers’ Association. The schools that 
are today turning out “half baked,” 
incompetent shorthand writers would 
be compelled to educate their students 
better. Instead of having to run from 
one typewriter bureau to the other to 
seek employment, the association’s 
services would ever be at the service 
of those wishing to better their condi- 
tion. What a happy millennium that 
would be! 

* + 

My experience has shown me that 
the average business man is willing to 
pay a proper price for a good stenog- 
rapher. By good in this case I mean 
one who can do her work properly and 
well; in fact, one who knows her busi- 
ness. But this same business man 
does not want a poor stenographer at 
any price. The young woman who has 
received only a meager education at 
some so-called business school is at a 
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loss to know what to do to improve 
herself when she realizes, as she soon 
must do, that she is incompetent. If 
there were an association of the char- 
acter I mean she would be able to at- 
tend speed or finishing classes, almost 
free of charge, which would give those 
finishing touches to her education, the 
want of which will forever remain a 


bar to her successful career unless 
corrected. 
e 8 
Another “good thing” that a num- 


ber of associations could bring about 
would be extending the “glad hand of 
fellowship” to visiting brothers and 
sisters, or to those members in good 
standing who have changed their 
places of abode. How welcome such an 
association would be to a stranger in 
a strange city! I do not know how it 
is with the rest of you, but so far as I 
am concerned, whenever I meet a 
stenographer who writes the Gregg I 
feel at once a kindly interest in his 
progress and work. I want to see how 
he writes, to hear how he likes the 
method and to learn whether he is 
satisfied with his position. Friends! I 


would like to see Gregg associations 
throughout the country take up this 
work. There is little to prevent it ex- 
cept organization. If you have a dozen 
writers of the Gregg in your town, city 
or village, get them together right 
away and form your association. Take 
my word for it, you will get lots of 
good out of it, lots of fun, and im- 
provement all the way round. 


One regulation that I should like to 
see incorporated in the by-laws of each 
association is that all communications 
from the association to the members, 
vice versa, and among the members 
themselves, should be in shorthand. |! 
want to see Gregg Shorthand become 
the universal writing of this country. 
It may be somewhat ambitious on my 
part, but worse things might happen, 
and still more wonderful. A good be- 
ginning anyway would be to bind all 
members of Gregg associations to 
write in shorthand when communicat- 
ing with fellow members or associa- 
tions. Try it and see how well it will 
work. 


A “Club”’ Record 


Mr. D. L. Mussel- 
man, Jr., writes us: 
“We have just received 
the Gregg Writer for 
April, and notice your 
subscription list. For 
your information I am 
enclosing the list with 
the names of the grad- 
uates of the Gem City 
Business College mark- 
ed in pencil.” 

The list, as marked by Mr. Mussel- 
man, is a remarkable tribute to the 
sterling qualities of the famous Gem 
City Business College. It includes 
the following names: 

Cora Eversole, Drake Business College, 
Jersey City, N. 

Nora Ritze, Drake Business College, 
Jempey City, N. J. 

F. Chapman, Massey Business Col- 
lege, , Rs Tex. 
H. —_ | 
: volege, fo "yelembus Business Col- 


lege, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ww. H. Coppedge, Wood's Commercial 
College, Washington, D. 

Ella McVey, Hill's Business College, 
Sedalia, Mo. 

Annette M. Page, Massey Business 
College, Birmingham, Ala 

Mrs. Kate R. Harper, Centralia Busi- 
ness College, Centralia, Ill. 


dia 


Dm. L. Musselman, Jr. 





Gem City Business 


J. W. Helfrich, Drake 
School, New York City. 

J. A. Clark, American Business Col- 
lege, Pueblo, Colo. 

Anna Woodworth, Pittsburg Business 
College, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Susie W. Hayes, Brandrup & Nettle- 
ton’s Business College, Winona, Minn. 

McConkie, Brown’s Business 

College, Bloomington, Ill. 

George H. Zinnel, hee Business 
College, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Josephine Ferry, North American 
Business College, Rockford, Ill. 

Flora Breer, Henager’s Business Col- 
lege, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Paul G. Duncan, Kennedy’s Normal 
& Business College, Rushville, Ill. 

L. R. Hanks, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. 

od . Craig, International Business 
College, El Paso, Tex. 

Gertrude McComb, Acme Northwestern 
Business College, Seattle, Wash. 

Daisy D. McComb, Acme Northwest- 
ern Business College, Seattle, Wash. 

W. H. Johnson, Beloit College Aca- 
demy, Beloit, Wis. 

William H. Anderson, 
ness College, Denver, Colo. 

Jessie M. Caldwell, High School, Au- 
rora, Ill. 

Mata Calhoun, Kirksville Business 
College, Kirksville, Mo. 

Clara E. Norton, Massey Business 
College, Jacksonville, Fla. 

H. E. Cockrell, Cedar Valley Semin- 
ary, Osage, Iowa. 

Sarah Ferguson, Northwest Missouri 
College, Albany, Mo. 


Business 


Parks Busi- 
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Good Mimeographing — Good Advice 


We present herewith for the bene- 
fit of our readers two extracts from 
a booklet we have received from the 
University of North Dakota, School 
of Commerce, done on the mimeo- 
graph and neatly bound in a printed 
cover having a picture of the type- 
writing department on the cover. The 
booklet contains a calendar, the en- 
rollment of the class, some verses 


headed “Opportunity,” a statement 
from Elbert Hubbard as to the value 
of business colleges, and the pieces 
given herewith, all beautifully 
mimeographed. It is one of the best 
specimens of such work that we have 
ever seen and is indeed a credit to 
the typewriting class and its in- 
structor, Mr. J. E. Boyd. 





Keep Sweet . 


It’s easy enough to be pleasant 

When typewriting’s going all right; 
But the man worth while 
Is the one who will smile 

When mistakes are at their height. 


lv’s easy enough to make them 

If your mind’s not on your work; 
But go on with a will, 
Remember to drill 

The fingers, and never shirk. 


Oft-times a sheet you’ve nearly filled 
With printed words so neat; 

A wrong key you strike; 

Don’t say what you’d like; 
But just peg on, and keep sweet. 


Solomon on Shorthand 
CHAPTER I. 
Solomon Giveth Advice. 

Hearken unto me now, therefore, 
O ye would-be stenographers, and 
attend to the words of my mouth. 

My son, despise not the conquering 
of the principles, neither be weary 
of much copying; then shalt thou 
write with the most speedy, and thy 
hand shall not stumble. 

Be not wise in thine own conceit; 
follow thime instructor’s advice, and 
it shall bring speed to thy hand, and 
into thy pocket shall it pour money. 

Take fast hold of the word-signs, 
let them not go for they are the mak- 
ing of him who will learn them. 


CHAPTER II. 
He Speaketh of Speed. 

My son, attend to my words, in- 
cline thy ear to my sayings. 

The soul of the sluggard desireth 
but hath no speed; but the hand of 
the diligent gaineth much speed. 

Yea, if thou criest after speed and 
liftest up thy fingers in practice; if 
thou seekest her as silver, and search- 
est after her as hid treasure. 

Then shalt thy fingers not be 
thumbs, and the words in a minute 
are sure to be many. 

Keep at.thy practice with all dili- 


gence, for out of it cometh the in- 
creasing of speed. 

When thou sittest down to the 
typewriter, thou shalt not be afraid; 
yea, thou shalt sit down, and thy 
transcript shall be among the perfect. 

CHAPTER III. 
Of Accuracy. 

Hear me now, therefore, O ye 
would-be stenographers, and depart 
not from the words of my mouth. 

The Curse of the stenographer is 
speed without accuracy; but blessed 
are the ways of the careful. 

Their ways are ways of prosperity, 
and their days are long in the office. 

The accurate stenographer shall 
fill the positions of the lands, and 
the ready transcriber shall remain in 
them. 

The faulty transcriber shall be cut 
out of his place, and the user of the 
eraser shall be swallowed up. 


School Contests 


Copies of the “Evening Reporter,” 
Woonsocket, R. I., for May 23d and 
24th, have come to hand, containing 
accounts of the contests in shorthand 
and typewriting held by the students 
of the Woonsocket Commercial School, 
conducted by our good friends, A. J. 
and F. W. Park. The contests were 
held under the conditions which have 
become familiar to the profession 
through the recent events in various 
parts of the country, the dictation hav- 
ing been given by Miss Lottie Mitchell 
and Mr. Frank Park. In the shorthand 
contest Miss Ethel Smith won the first 
place, with a net speed of 126 words 
a minute, while in the typewriting 
contest Miss Smith was again first 
writing at a net speed of 28.7 words 
a minute from dictation (10 minutes) 
and at 41 words a minute from copy 
(10 minutes). 





Every great and commanding move- 
ment in the annals of the world is the 
triumph of enthusiasm.—Emerson. 


















A Prayer “For My Friends” 


For our absent loved ones we im- 
plore thy loving kindness. Keep them 
in life, keep them in growing honour; 
and for us, grant that we may remain 
worthy of their love. Let not our 
beloved blush for us, nor we for 
them. Grant us but that, and grant 
us courage to endure lesser ills un- 
shaken, and to accept death, loss, and 
disappointment as it were straws upon 
the tide of life.” 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
oe * +o 

I do them with my friends as I do 
with’ my books. I would have them 
where I can find them, but I seldom 
use them. 

—Emerson, 
* ” + 

“A man should keep his friendship 

in constant repair.” 
* *~ - 

“Friendship supplies the place of 
everything to those who know how to 
make the right use of it; it makes 
your prosperity more happy, and it 
makes your adversity more easy.” 

* » * 

There are few subjects which have 
been more written upon and less un- 
derstood than that of friendship. To 
follow the dictates of some, this vir- 
tue, instead of being the assauger of 
pain, becomes the source of every in- 
convenience. Such speculatists, by 
expecting too much from friendship, 
dissolve the connection, and by draw- 
ing the bonds too closely, at length 
break them. 

—Goldsmith. 
+ * * 

Pool your friendship with a lot of 
people who mean something to you 
and stop worrying about it. If you 
keep on looking for somebody who is 
absolutely true and ready to bear with 
the faults you have piled up with 


compound interest, while saving your- 
self for the advent of the prince of 
friends, you are likely to find your- 
self stranded in old age, a queer old 
duck with pity where you should have 
love. 


—Juliet V. Strauss. 





The Quotation Shop 


Conducted by MAIDA GREGG 





Friendship is to be valued for what 
there is in it; not for what there can 


be gotten out of it. When two peo- 
ple appreciate each other because each 
has found the other convenient to have 
around, they are not friends, they are 
simply acquaintances with a business 
understanding. To seek friendship for 
its utility is as futile as to seek the 
end of a rainbow for its bag of gold. 
A true friend is always useful in the 
highest sense; but we should beware 
of thinking of our friends as brother 
members of a mutual-benefit associa- 
tion, with its periodical demands and 
threats of suspension for nonpayment 
of dues. 
—Trumbull. 
> . . 

To have a friend is to have one of 
the sweetest gifts that life can bring; 
to be a friend is to have a solemn and 
tender education of soul from day to 
day. 

—Anna R. Brown. 
* * * 


My Friend 


He is my friend who loves me true, 
What e’er I do; 

Who loves me, and yet more than me, 
What I might be; 

Whose trust in me’s not even stirred 
By my own word; 

Who’s loyal to me e’en when I 
Myself belie. 

I think, with such a friend, I’d be 
Even such as he. 

—Frank Crane. 


They Say 


That you should always listen to 
good advice; if you don’t need it your- 
self you can pass it on. 

. 7 om 

That when a man offers to produce 
evidence to prove everything he says 
you’d better let him do so. 

7 * * 

That one of the paradoxes of life is 
that the busy man and the man with 
nothing to do are often envious of 
each other. 
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That when you hear a man saying 
that all men are alike he is trying to 
apologize for something he is ashamed 
of. 


* * * 

That when we say tuere is nothing 
new under the sun, we do not count 
forgotten things. 

~ 


* * 


That the true secret of success in 
life is to know what you can’t do well. 
. . * 

That many people who are carried 
away with enthusiasm are brought 

back in disgust. 
* . * 

That it is better not to know so 
much than to know so much that isn’t 
so. 

- » * 

That if everyone took up as much 
room as he thinks he does many peo- 
ple would be crowded off the earth. 

+ * + 

That twice two doesn’t make four 
half as hard as it makes one tired to 
have people constantly reminding one 
of the fact. 

* * * 

That heaven helps those who help 
themselves, but praying for your daily 
bread doesn’t entitle you to the whole 
bakery. * * &* 

That ideas are the only things that 
live forever. 

* * * 

That few men give their critics the 

attention they deserve. 
* + + 

That the speaker of the house is 
your wife. 

* * a 

That a great many people know a 
great many things that aren’t worth 
knowing. 

* * ~ 

That it does not imply that a man 
is a great traveler simply because his 
mind wanders. 

* * a 

That the best way to succeed in this 
world is to act on the advice that you 
give to others. 

+” + of 

That it is not always necessary to 
tell the whole truth, but all that you 
tell should be the truth. 

* * * 

That the best substitute for wisdom 
yet discovered is silence, and lots of it. 
7 + a 

That the reason we don’t more often 
practice what we preach is because 
we preach too much. 


Tell you what I iike the best 
’Long about knee-deep in June, 
*Bout the time strawberries melts 
On the vines,—some afternoon 

Like to jes’ git out and rest, 
And not work at nothin’ else. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


* * * 


“No matter how beautiful a thing 
you see, there’s aye some one who ‘has 
seen the like elsewhere, and better, 
too—real dampers they are, that folk.” 

* * * 


The mind is like the trunk. If well 
packed, it holds almost everything; if 
ill packed, next to nothing. 

—Augustus T. Hare. 
7 7 * 

In the fraying fringe of life, past 
resentments are worn pitifully small. 
Hallie Erminie Rives, “The Castaway.” 

~ 7 » 

The soul should be brave but not 
foolhardy. 

— The Garden of Allah.” 
* * . 


It is very hard to obey the Scrip- 
tural injunction to love our enemies, 
when many of us fail to like wholly 
even our best friends. 

mn * + 


You’ve got to have leisure to be un- 
bappy. Half the troubles in this world 
are imaginary, and it takes time to 
think them up. 

—Old Gorgon Graham. 
* * ” 


“What is the secret of your power? 
Only that you believe in yourself. You 
can fight and conquer by yourself and 
for nobody else. You are not afraid 
of your destiny.” 

* ” + 

The world is your oyster—but some- 
times they hand you the lemon with 
it. 

—R. W. EK. 
: + * 

“Love used to sit in bay-windows 
and write twenty-page letters; now it 
travels and sends postcards.” 

* * * 

“Don’t think because you have nat- 
ural ability and sprout like a green 
bay tree that you don’t need pruning 
now and then.” 

* + * 

“Some people who are too lazy to 
think call themselves conservative.” 
+. + + 
Always leave them smiling when 

you say good-bye. 
—May Irwin. 
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Testimony in Life Insurance Investigation 


(KEY TO THESE PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Testimony in Life Insurance Investigation— continued 
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Testimony in Life Insurance Investigation—Continued 
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Testimony in Life Insurance Investigation— Continued 
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Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Annual Convention, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, May 9-11, 1907 





Friday Afternoon 


Mrs Ida McL. Cutler 
opened the program of 
the shorthand Section by 
explaining her method 


of presenting the first 
lesson in shorthand. She 
illustrated her methods 





by a blackboard diagram 
and made it plain that 
Mrs. Ida McL. Cutler her students receive a 
thorough and painstak- 
ing elaboration of the principles of the 
lesson before being turned loose upon 
it. Several unique expedients were 
brought out, among them that of calling 
the line dividing the notebook page per- 
pendicularly a fence which must not be 
jumped or crawled under by the writ- 
ing. Mr. Walter Rasmussen, St. 
Paul, Minn., discussed this subject and 
maintained that most teachers in pre- 
senting the early lessons in shorthand 
shot above the heads of the students. 
He said in part: “Ten years ago I 
taught a better first lesson than I do 
today, because I was nearer the begin- 
ner than I am at the present time. 
f You cannot repeat the funda- 
mental .principles too often. 
If you get a pupil interested you will 
like your work. Get your pu- 
pils to work from the outset.” Mr. 
Rasmussen also points out to his stu- 
dents the analogy between the word 
signs and longhand abbreviations. 
The topic: “The Day’s Work in the 
Shorthand Department: How Arranged 
and Proportion of Time Given to Each 
subject included in the Course.” 
was handled by Miss Hattie L. Cook, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who spoke in part 
as follows: 


Each lesson is explained 
in advance so that pupils 
may not get erroneous 


ideas. It is more em- 
phatically true of shorthand 
than of any other study that 
students “learn to do by do- 
ing.” It is impressed upon 
all students that if they wish 
to learn to write shorthand 
a great amount of time must 
be given to the writing of 
shorthand. I believe that 
shorthand correctly written 
without difficulty. 

shorthand department is 





Hattie L. Cook 


can be read 
The day in our 


divided into periods of forty-five miutes each, 
beginning at 8:15 in the morning and closing 
at 4:45 in the afternoon. 3y dismissing the 
classes promptly and students passing rapidly 
from one recitation to another, very little 
time is lost between classes. The greater por 
tion of each day is devoted to shorthand and 
typewriting, not, perhaps, because they are the 
most important, but because they are new to 
the students, while the other branches in the 
course are a review of that which has once 
been studied. 

Yot “whosoever will” but all of the stu 
dents of the shorthand department are re- 
quired to enter the penmanship classes. Why? 
Because a free, easy movement of the pen is 
thus acquired, and this movement is as necessary 
in the writing of shorthand as in longhand, 
and because it is often as necessary for an 
office assistant to be a good business penman 
as that he should be a good shorthand writer 
and typewriter operator. The students of the 
shorthand department join the students of 
the commercial department for their daily 
drill in writing. 

The classes in shorthand are given two reg 
ular recitations each day of forty-five min 
utes; one in the forenoon and one in the 
afternoon, and, if possible, they are given 
one period for study between the recitation 
periods. Individual students are given such 
personal attention as is necessary, either dur 
ing the regular school session or before and 
after school hours, until they are enabled to 
make some class. 

Each student is assigned three periods of 
forty-five minutes each for practice upon the 
typewriters, using the same machine all the 
time if possible. More time is granted for 
typesetting if it does not interfere with other 
work. A teacher of typewriting is constantly 
in charge of the typewriting department in 
specting the work of beginners and correcting 
transcripts. 

Our classes in English are conducted out 
side of the shorthand room, by the teacher 
of English and Arithmetic, and students are 
classified according to their ability, which is 
determined by monthly examinations or tests 

class in spelling is conducted in the 
shorthand department each day and _ every 
student is required to take that branch who 
has not passed a satisfactory examination upon 
the subject. 

From 8:15 A. M. to 4:45 P. M. there 
are nine periods of forty-five minutes each 
with an hour and a half intermission. The 
students’ time is therefore divided as follows: 
Penmanship, one period; shorthand, two pe 
riods; typewriting, three periods; grammar, 
one period; spelling, one; and one period for 
study during the school session. This ne 
cessitates some work on the part of the stu 
dent in the evening, or outside of school 
hours. 

I believe in review work, and at certain 
points in the text-book students are given a 
few days’ review over the principles just 
covered. 


At Mr. Gregg’s suggestion, Mr. 
Archibald D. Cobb, New York, dis 
cussed this paper and related his ex- 
perience with teaching shorthand in 
the Girard College, Philadelphia, be 
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sides describing the methods he em- 
ployed in the Banks School. One of 
his most important classes was the gen- 
era! information dictation class, in 
which all possible general information 
was gleaned from the dictation and 
was dwelt on for the informational 
benefit of the students. 

Miss Elizabeth Van Sant, Omaha, 
Nebr., handled the topic, “Beginning 
Dictation.” She said in part: 

The day when the student 
completes his primary work 
in shorthand and enters the 
dictation class is one that he 
marks in his calendar. It is 
the beginning of a new epoch 
in his shorthand study and 
school life. To the teacher 
it is a period of opportunity. 
Iie has the students past 
the point of drudgery and 
to a place where he can be- 
at gin to see results of what 
Elizabeth Van Sant he has been doing and what 

he has learned. It is pre- 
sumed that before the student is put into the 





regular dictation class he has, at least, covered 
the primary principles which govern word for- 
mation, and it will also be necessary for him to 


know the more common wordsigns. When he 
has reached that point he is ready to take some 
easy dictation. The objects to be gained 
by putting the student into the dictation class 
are many. The first is the up-building of 
his shorthand vocabulary. Most shorthand 
systems build their words on general prin- 
ciples; but a majority of students are weak 
in the reasoning faculty. The memory is the 
stronger faculty. It is mecessary to allow 
them to use the stronger faculty and to build 
up a vocabulary of common words which 
they can write instantly without having to 
think out their outlines. This can be done by 
work in the dictation classes. 

The great object is to cultivate the creative 
faculty of the student. He must learn to 
put down some sort of an outline for words 
which he never has thought of before from 
the shorthand standpoint. We sometimes say 
to our students that it makes no difference 
whether the outlines in this early work are 
correct or not. They will get them cor- 
rect ultimately, but first they must think 
them out for themselves. The third object 
to be gained is the creation of hand move- 
ment. A student who has a slow and awk- 
ward and painstaking movement needs to 
learn something of movement before he can 
ever learn to write rapidly. Another object to 
be gained is the creation of a business vocab- 
ulary. The average student comes to us 
knowing nothing of business English. If you 
ask beginning students to write a letter of 
application for a position they would have no 
idea how to go about it, but take the students 
of the advanced class who nave been listening 
for weeks and months to business English, 
and they could write a very presentable letter 
on almost any subject assigned. 

The character of the matter dictated needs 
to be given attention. Study should not be 
abandoned. A certain portion of each day 
should be set aside for assigned work; for 
instance, a letter for which outlines have been 
given correctly should be assigned for study. 
In giving new matter letters should be short. 
For this purpose I usually take letters which 
I have dictated in the previous hour to the 
advanced class and simply eliminate the dif- 
ficult words. I shorten a letter of 150 words 
to 75 or 60, leaving out the difficult words 


and giving the substance of the letter in sim- 
ple words. 

Students should not be allowed to tran- 
scribe any of their shorthand until they have 
completed a certain amount of required type- 
writing. 


This topic was discussed by Miss 
Helen Evans, Cedar Rapids, Ia., who 
said that she spent a great deal of time 
on shorthand penmanship from the very 
first lesson. She divides the theory 
work into three sections, lessons 1 to 
7, 8 to 11, and 12 to 18. Each student 
is given individual instruction until he 
has completed the first seven lessons; 
he is then placed in section one, and 
then reviews these lessons, at the same 
time taking up the work of section two. 

. While reviewing in section two 
he enters section three. As soon as a 
student is able to pass a test on the 
principles of sections one and two he 
is admitted to the beginning dictation 
class. However, he must continue to 
review in section three until he is able 
to pass a final examination on the text. 

Miss Evans continued as follows: 


I give two recitation periods of forty-five 
minutes daily in which dictation on new mat- 
ter consisting of easy business letters is given. 
A drill is given on the difficult words and 
—- occurring in the letters which have 
een assigned for practice the day before. 
The dictation is given slowly at the rate of 
65 words a minute. Accuracy is the all-im- 
portant thing and no attempt is made as yet 
to write for speed. “No matter how well a 
student may have learned the principles he 
will require constant practice to develop speed. 
As soon as he is far enough advanced in his 
typewriting these letters are transcribed each 
day and are handed to the typewriting teacher 
for correction. The afternoon interval is 
given to practice matter from the dictation 
book, etc. A certain number of letters are 
assigned for practice to be handed in_for in- 
spection daily. In Gregg Sjpeed Practice 
there are about 45 of these letters written in 
shorthand so that the student may have a good 
model and acquire a good style. These let- 
ters are dictated and re-dictated until a high 
rate of speed is acquired. . . . I believe 
in repetition. The standard for promotion to 
the second dictation class is the ability to 
write 90 words a minute on new matter. This 
class takes more difficult letters, legal work 
and articles of general interest. 


Mr. A. C. Van Sant in discussing the 
subject, “The Teaching of Type- 
writing,” made a strong plea for accu- 
racy in typewriting. He said that type- 
writing that was not accurate had no 
value whatever. 


To write more rapidly than the mind can 
work is doing a positive injury that it will 
take a long tome to recover from. All be- 
ginning work should be extremely slow and 
in as measured time as possible. Under no 
circumstances allow the hands to go faster 
than they can be directed by the brain. The 
work should, of course, begin with some- 
thing very simple and proceed to more com- 
plicated work little by little. One int I 
think, is very essential, and that is that bal- 
anced hand action and perfect control of 
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movement should be sought from the start. 
; . Above all things, I say inculcate 
the idea of slowness and accuracy. Speed 
will take care of itself. I think the type- 
writing exhibitions that have been held in 
this country in the last two years have been 
a great disadvantage for the reason that they 
have proceeded on the idea that speed is the 
all-important thing. I hope that whatever 
committee may have charge of the contest 
Mr. Brown proposed this morning will in- 
sist that we have as much accuracy as is re- 
quired by the business houses. Under speed 
conditions we may make mistakes that we 
would not make in the privacy of an office; 
but at the same time there should be no in- 
ducement to write so rapidly that the work 
cannot be done as accurately as it is done 
in business offices. 


These remarks brought on a spirited 
debate in which Mr. Van Sant, Mr. 
Gregg and Mr. Brown took patt. 
They agreed in the end that while it 
must be recognized that contest condi- 
tions are more difficult, it is of para- 
mount importance that accuracy be en- 
couraged and that speed without accu- 
racy be discouraged. 


Miss Elizabeth Irish, Iowa City, 
Iowa, next read a paper on “Require- 
ments for Graduation from the Short- 
hand Department.” We quote some of 
Miss Irish’s remarks herewith. 

Requirements for graduation from the short- 
hand department are as follows: 

1. A perfect knowledge of the theory and 
principles of shorthand, 

2. A mastery of wordsigns, contractions, 
and phrases. 

A mastery of the vocal sounds of the 
EF cai language. 

4. A thorough training of the ear, the 
eye, and the hand to work in unison. 

5. Fluency in reading shorthand. 

6. Ability to take dictation correctly at a 
high rate of speed. 

7. Ability to. make a perfect transcript of 
notes, having it correct in spelling, punctua- 
tion, capitalization, grammar construction and 
in the use of words in their proper places. 

8. Ability to exercise common sense, evi- 
denced by the fact that nothing inconsistent 
occurs in the transcript of notes. 

9. Thorough mastery of the typewriter, let- 
ter-press and the use of tne mimeograph and 
carbon duplicating. 

These nine requirements 
make what seems to be a 
long list of acquirements for 
the student to master before 
graduation; but since the 
business world becomes more 
and more exacting, they are 
essential to the student hop- 
ing for success if he is to 
meet easily all the demands 
made upon him. 


The election of officers 
resulted as already indi- 
cated, Mr. E. R. San- 





E. R. SANFORD 
Pres. Shorthand Sec. 


ford being elected President without 
opposition 
at this 
mended. 


His manner of presiding 
session was generally com- 








Banquet 


The banquet Friday evening was one 
of the most enjoyable ever given at 4 
convention. There were about iso 
present; and the toasts were of a high 
order and agreeably brief. The toast 
master, Mr. Birkebile, a Cedar Rapids 
attorney, was particularly happy in in- 
troducing the respective speakers. In 
introducing the, first speaker, Mr. J. 

Monk, Ft. Dodge, Iowa, he referred 
to him as a late survivor of the ancient 
order of monks who had a monopoly 
on knowledge and wisdom. Mr. Monk 
spoke of the relations of the school!- 
manager to the teacher and stood for 
loyalty on the part of the teacher to the 
interests of the school, complimenting 
the teachers represented in this Associa- 
tion for their adherence to a high ideal 
in this regard. 

The toastmaster told the story of the 
widower who had engraved on his de- 
ceased wife’s tombstone the inscription, 
“My light has gone out,” and who upon 
the occasion of his subsequent mar- 
riage added the words, “But I have 
found another match.” In _ responding 
to the toast, “How the Manager should 
Support the Teacher,’ Miss Mary 
Horner, Waterloo, Iowa, remarked, to 
the accompaniment of prolonged laugh- 
ter, “Some of us have not been able to 
strike a match yet.” Miss Horner said 
that if there was any class of employes 
who needed the support of their em- 
ployers it was the teacher in the com- 
mercial school. She urged that the 
manager afford the teacher every pos- 
sible opportunity for advice, counsel, 
and criticism. 

Mr. G. W. Weatherly, Joplin, Mo., 
responded to the toast, “The New Man- 
ager,” with the sentiment that the man 
starting a new school must do business 
as he teaches business, and must be a 
man in every sense Of the word. Mr. 
Weatherly, in apologizing for the brev- 
ity of his remarks, concluded. “Shakes- 
peare is dead, Cicero is dead; and I am 
not feeling very well myself.” 

Mr. F. F. 
Wis., responded to the 
toast, “The Relations of 
the Private School to the 
Public School.” 
plimented the Association 
upon the which 
animated it and said: 


Showers, Stevens Point, 


He com- 


spirit 





So often in the public F. 
school wcrk if we cannot 


F. Showers 
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realize our ideals we are prone to settle down 
and be satisfied with the conditions that we 
have . But in this work I notice a different 
spit a spirit that if we cannot realize our 
ideals we will idealize our real, and make that 
so bright that we are attracted and lured on 
to a higher plane; and some day we shall be 
able to realize the ideal. 

Mr. O. D. Noble, Sedalia, Mo., in 
responding to the toast, “The Book 
Man and the School Man,” gloriéd in 
the fact that he was for the first time 
attending a convention “from the in- 
side,” and lamented the fact that in 
this case the “house” was not standing 
the bills. He likened his getting into 
the school business to: the man who 
took up farming for its independence 
and who announced proudly that he 
was now so independent that he could 
work or starve as he pleased. 

lhe toast, “The Woman in Business,” 

was responded to by Miss Hattie Cook, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Miss Cook said: 
“If business life consisted in coming 
down at nine o'clock or later, smoking 
cigars and looking wise, man would 
probably be able to do all the work; 
but the business woman comes down at 
eight o’clock in the morning and stays 
until twelve, goes out for luncheon and 
returns to the office to stay until six 
o'clock, never leaving until all the 
work is finished up for the day. 
Why, a woman in business must know 
everything. She must be able to in- 
form her employer of the size of his 
collars, the number of his shoes, the 
ages of his children, where every paper 
in the office is located, and every tele- 
phone number in the city.” 

Mr. C. Bayless, Dubuque, Iowa, gave 
some interesting reminiscences of his 
early experiences in business college 
work. 

Mr. G. W. Brown closed the pre- 
gram of toasts. He expressed the be- 
lief that the Central Commercial 
Teachers’ Association is destined to be- 
come the most influential and 
largely attended body of commercial 
school people in the country. He said 
that if we were enterprising and far- 
sighted enough to lay the plans now, 
the Association is bound to be the 
means of far-reaching benefit and that 
its value would be greater than that of 


any similar institution in the country. 
Let us all take hold and make the most 
of this Association. If we can bring forth 


the fruits of our training and exhibit them 
at this body, I think we can impress our 
great work and the success of our instruc- 


tion upon the minds of the people of the 
great Mississippi Valley as they have never 
been impressed before. The schools repre 


sented in this body will become more power- 
ful and more successful than ever before. 


most 


Saturday Morning 


Mr. L. C. Rusmisel, 
St. Joseph, Mo., opened 
the session Saturday 
morning, with a com- 
prehensive paper on 
“Commercial Education 
in the Public School,” 
considering the _ title, 
“Commercial Education,” 
as embracing more than 
a narrow technical in- 
struction in one or two branches. Mr. 
Rusmisel said, in part: 


There is no justification for the commercial 
course that does not fit young people to step 
from the school directly to the office, able to 
hold a_ position with credit. . . The 
business world is burdened with applications 
from two classes—those who have a_ smat- 
tering of special education without that broad- 
er training that gives capacity for growth, 
and those without any practical knowledge 
but training for literary pursuits. 


Mr. Rusmisel proceeded to explain 
his conception of the ideal high school 
commercial course, going into the de- 
tails of his subject in so exhaustive a 
manner as to preclude any very lengthy 
quotation from his paper. The paper 
should be printed in full to be. appre- 
ciated. Miss Ina Hibbard, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, discussed the subject along 
similar lines, quoting extensively from 
Charles Francis Adams and arguing 
for liberality in education. 

As Mr. Rusmisel touched upon the 
subject of commercial geography, trg- 
ing the teaching of the subject in busi- 
ness schools, this point received some 
vigorous discussion, in which Mr. F. 
A. Keefover, Mr. Richard Rose, Rock- 
ford, Ill., Mr. F. M. Wallace, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, Mr. J. F. Monk, Mr. G. T. 
Wiswell, Mr. F. F. Showers, and Mr. C. 
D. McGregor, and many others took part. 
The consensus of opinion favored the 
teaching of some sort of geography in 
the business school, although there was 
apparently considerable confusion in the 
minds of the speakers with reference to 
the differences between commercial, i 
dustrial, and place geography. 

“English in the Commercial School” 
was discussed by Mr. L. T. Weld, Ce 
dar Rapids, Iowa, who, although he did 
not read a formal paper, gave an inter 
esting presentation of his ideas on the 
subject. The keynote of his plan of 
teaching English is, “We learn to do by 
doing.” He showed clearly the difh- 
culties which beset the teaching of 
written language but which do not en- 
ter into the speaking of English, anil 
also dwelt at some length upon the 





L. C. Rusmisel 
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complexity of the problem, caused by 
the difference in classes—ranging from 
the well informed but unpracticed user 
of English to the ignorant foreigner 
with practically no knowledge of the 
subject. He said that many times the 
latter proved to be the more satisfac- 
tory students because they had nothing 
to unlearn, while the former had. If a 
student comes to Mr. Weld and does 
not fit into his classes he is put on 
some other work and is put into a 
beginning class in English as soon as 
possible. The speaker also touched 
upon the teaching of letter writing and 
protested against the kind of teaching 
which says: “Thou shalt,” and “Thou 
shalt not,” without giving reasons for 
the commands. 


The paper was discussed briefly by 
Mr. E. E. Strawn, Spencer, Iowa, who 
emphasized the value of teaching the 
correct use of the language by example. 

Mr. R. H. Peck said that he intended 
to divide his school into two general 
classes—those who have had some work 
in grammar and the technical details 
of the subject but who needed drill 
rather than information, and those who 
needed instruction more than anything 
else. The subject was further discussed 
by a large number of those present, in- 
cluding Mr. G. W. Brown, Jr., Lincoln, 
Neb., who explained his plan of re- 
quiring a certain amount of vocabulary 
study and cultivation. He said that 
his plan had worked out very success- 
fully. Mr. John Alfred White advo- 
cated the teaching of correct English 
by putting common errors on the board 
and drilling on the correct form over 
and over. 

At this point in the program Mr. 
Harvey asked that Mr. Showers be per- 
mitted to speak on the report which 
was to be submitted by the committec 
on the  president’s address, as Mr. 
Showers was compelled to leave im- 
mediately in order to catch a train. 
Mr. Showers urged the adoption of the 
plan of summer institutes in connec- 
tion with the meetings and said that he 
would take word of the action of the 
body to the summer meeting of the N. 
E. A. at Los Angeles. Following Mr. 
Showers, Mr. Harvey presented the re- 
port of the committee, urging the adop- 
tion of the plan of later meetings and 
the institutes in connection with the 
sessions. The report was adopted as 
read. 

The program having been resumed, 
Mr. W. H. Gilbert, Marshalltown, Ia., 


who, in the absence of Miss Carrie A 
Clarke, Des Moines, Iowa, had pre- 
pared a hasty paper on “The Spelling 
Problem,” next took the floor. Some 
of the good things contained in Mr. 
Gilbert’s paper were as follows: 


The first thing in present- 
ing spelling, or any other 
subject for study, is to show 
the student its practical 
value to him—to arouse his 
interest, for interest is the 
secret of success in anything. 
Show him that today the art 
of writing and speaking our 
language correctly is the 4 
basis of culture; indeed, it 
is infinitely more than that: » 
it is the basis of business. 
No salesman can_ success- 
fully sell his goods unless 
he can explain their merits in effective Eng 
lish. He must be able to write an advertise 
ment or present his ideas in a forceful letter. 
Good letters raise the tone of a _ business 
house; poor letters give the idea that it is a 
cheapjack concern. 

A careful consideration of the psychological 
side of the study will convince most persons 
of the correctness and importance of first 
presenting the word to the eye of the learner 
just as it ordinarily appears in print, without 
division into syllables or diacritical marks, 
which change the apearance of the word. The 
learner’s first percept of the word is a mental 
icture, and in spelling the word afterwords, 
= recalls and produces this mental picture. 

The next step is the correct pronunciation 
of the word, and this demands a _ thorough 
knowledge of diacritical marks. Do we not 
as teachers too often take it for granted that 





W.H, Gilbert 


the student is familiar with these marks? 
Do we refresh their memories by frequent 
reviews and drills in pronunciation? We 
should. 

The third point which I consider is the 
definition. To spell the word without learn- 
ing the meaning is not sufficient. A word 


can never become a part of one’s vocabulary 
if the meaning is not known. Great stress 
should be placed on a comprehensive defini- 
tion. I call the roll every day for meanings 
as well as spelling, and take off half as much 
for an incorrect definition as I do for a mis 
spelled word. 

Then, too, I heartily approve of the spell- 
ing book giving at least five words in each 
lesson to be marked and defined by the pupil. 
This necessitates the frequent use of the dic- 
tionary, and the “dictionary habit” is a 
powerful aid in self-education. If we can fix 
this habit upon our pupils, it will go on edu- 
them a 


cating them and teaching thousand 
times as many facts as they can _ possibly 
learn in school. 

In solving the spelling problem, then, I 
select a text presenting these divisions: the 
word spelled the way it ordinarily appears, 
so as to form a correct visual image; the 
word spelled in the same manner. but 


divided into 
ically marked; 
of the words, 
up, and, lastly, 
trating a few of 
word formation. 
This paper was rig discussed by 
Mr. E. R. Sanford, St. Joseph, Mo. 
The reports of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer were read, indicating that 


syllables, accented and_diacrit- 
the definitions given for part 
and other words to be looked 
a book presenting and illus 
the fundamental laws of 


the membership of the Association has 
grown from 57 to 116 during the year, 
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and that after all bills were paid the 
balance on hand would be $89.54. 

The committee on Mr. Brown’s of- 
fer reported in favor of accepting the 
offer, which was as follows: “I shall 
be glad to offer for an annual contest 
in typewriting a trophy in the form of 
an especially designed silver cup to the 
value of One Hundred Dollars, to be 
competed for at the annual meetings of 
this body; the contestants to represent 
the schools in which they have received 
their training in typewriting and who 
have never been under training more 
than one year prior to the date of the 
contest; the rules to govern the con- 
tests to be formulated by a committee 
from this body.” The report was 
adopted as read, as was the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Gregg to the effect that two 
certificates be prepared and presented 
—one to be retained each year by the 
writer winning the trophy, the other 
to be retained by the school represent- 
ed by the winner. The chair appointed 
Mr. A. C. Van Sant, Mrs. Ida McL. 
Cutler, and Mr. Walter Rasmussen, the 
committee to consider the matter and 
take appropriate action. 

The election of officers having been 


disposed of with the results indicated — 


at the beginning of this report, the 
Association proceeded to decide upon 
the place for the holding of the next 
meeting. After a lively three-cornered 
contest between Waterloo Business 
College, Waterloo, Iowa, Gem City 
Business College, Quincy, Illinois, and 
3rown’s Business College, Davenport, 
Iowa, the last named was unanimously 
selected. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking 
the Goodyear-Marshall Publishing Com- 
pany, the Cedar Rapids Business 
College, and the A. N. Palmer Com- 
pany for the excellent banquet which 
they tendered the Association; also 
thanking the Cedar Rapids Business 
College for the use of its rooms and the 
Gregg Publishing Company for the gift 
of the program to the Association. 

The meeting thereupon adjourned, 
having established a record for attend- 
ance, interest, sociability, and excel- 
lence of programmes that will be hard 
to equal or excel. 


To be thrown on one’s own resources 
is to be cast in the very lap of for- 
tune; for our faculties undergo a de- 
velopment, and display an energy of 
which they were previously unsus- 
ceptible. 

—Franklin. 


Have You Decided My Boy ? 
I. 


Have you chosen the route you shall 
take through the year? 
It is time you decided, my boy 
You may march with the proud or go 
skulking in fear, 
You may find the world cold or be 
warmed by its cheer. 
You may wisely create or destroy; 
You may dawdle along ‘through the 
glorious days, 
You may stray with the lazy in profit- 
less ways, 
Or bravely set forth to be worthy of 
praise: 
How have you decided, my boy? 


II. 


Are you going to face without fear what 
you must? 
Have you hoisted your banner, my 
boy? 
Have you made up your mind to be 
worthy of trust, 
To stand for your rights and to dare to 


be just 
In the stress and the strife and the 
joy? 
You may hide in dismay at the end of 
the year, 


You may feel that the earth is all bar 
ren and drear, 
Or the world may be fair and the skies 
may be clear! 
How have you decided, my boy? 


S. E. Kiser. 


We have received a nicely printed, 
neatly gotten up, eighty-six page his- 
tory of the Galesburg, Illinois, High 
School. The history was ‘“‘compiled 
and published by the advanced sten- 
ography class of 1907” under the 
direction of the well-known teacher, 
Miss Nellie C. Collins. The com- 
pleteness and excellent appearance 
of this history reflect great credit on 
the class and its teacher. 


Don’t think there will be no place in 
the world for you when you finish your 
course, but at the same time don’t 
imagine that all creation will be stand- 
ing at the schoolroom threshold with 
outstretched arms waiting to hail you 
as a conquering hero the moment the 
last signature is placed upon your di- 
ploma. You will find that in this world 
of hustle men are rated at their actual 
value, and that there is no such thing 
as watering your stock.—/nspiration. 
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A Rose Between Two Thorns 





This photograph of Miss Rose Fritz, Mr. Trefzger (left) and Mr. Blaisdell (right) was taken just after 
the Dictation Contest at the National Business Show in Chicago last March in which these three 
operators came first, second and third, in the order in which their names appear here 


More Stenographers Wanted 


The Remington Typewriter Company 
have recently published some new 
facts and figures concerning the work 
of their Employment Department 
which make good reading for business 
school proprietors, business school 
teachers, pupils, employed operators 
and everyone interested in the twin 
professions. These figures give the 
number of stenographers placed in po- 
sitions and also the number of calls for 
stenographers by employers at the Em- 
ployment Departments of the Reming- 
ton Company at every one of their 
forty American branches. The publica- 
tion of the number of positions filled is 
an old custom with the Remington 
Company, but the publication of the 
total number of calls for stenographers 
is a new feature. The two taken to- 
gether are of vital interest, because 
they show the relation between steno- 
graphic demand and supply. 

These figures show that last year 
the number of positions offered by the 
Remington Employment Departments 
was 47,874; the number of positions 


filled was 41,744. In other words, there 
was an excess of over six thousand 
good positions for which calls were 
received and no operators available to 
fill them. These conditions were not 
peculiar to any locality, but extended 
to every one without exception of the 
forty American branches of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company. 

Figures like these make good read- 
ing. They prove that so far from the 
stenographic profession becoming over- 
crowded there never: was a time when 
the demand for good shorthand writ- 
ers and typists so far exceeded the 
supply. And it follows that the op- 
portunities were never greater; were 
never better for bright young men and 
women who take up the profession of 
shorthand and typewriting. 


Whoever can express himself with the 
full force of unconscious sincerity will 


be found to have uttered something 
ideal and  universal—James Russell 
Lowell. 




















Key to Last Month’s Plates 
Business Letters 


Messrs. Brown & Cliff, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen :— 

I have discounted and renewed for 
you the following paper: 
Racine Knitting Company, 





2. ee Rare $ 28.50 $0.30 
Racine Knitting Company, 
7) Set ns ta0deasene 50.88 -50 
Racine Knitting Company, 
See eee aanssnekee 40.67 -40 
$120.05 $1.20 
1.20 
15.00 
$136.25 


You will notice that the note for 
$1,500.00 only runs 114 days. This is 
on account of not placing the paper 
the day I dated it. You will also notice 
I paid interest on two renewals which 
I deducted from the proceeds of the 
$1,500.00, leaving a balance before the 
note was paid of $1,362.75, which, de- 
ducted from the $2,000.00 note paid by 
me, leaves a balance in my favor of 
$626.25, which you will kindly send 
me. 

I am disappointed in hearing from 
my people in regard to the renewal of 
$2,500.00, due on the 21st, so I will ask 
you to send me the amount necessary 
.0 take it up or else attend to the 
payment of the same yourself. You 
will remember that it will be necessary 
to have Chicago exchange to do this, 
or send me a check which I can place 
to my account and have certified. 

The note due on the 23rd I will take 
eare of, but as yet I am not in a posi- 
tion to take care of the one due on the 
25th. I only notify you that you 
may be able to send me the 


Premium Buggy Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 


Gentlemen:— 

We are in receipt of your postal card 
giving us description of plant and 
such other information as would en- 
able us to make prices to you for 
proper watchman’s clock for same. We 
note that your building is 43x100 and 
has six stories with basement. This 
would require between six and eight 
stations. We think you should have 
two stations in the basement and at 
least one station on each floor. Then, 
you will have a paint room disconnect- 
ed from the’ main room on the top 
floor. That is our presumption, and 
there you will require an extra Sta- 
tion. If your engine room is separated 
from the main building you should have 
one station there. 

The Newman Portable Watch, 1902 
Model, which is approved by the Na- 
tional Underwriters’ Board and the 
Illinois Insurance Rating Bureau, is 
the proper clock for your use. We 
ean furnish you one of these for $50.09, 
with nine stations. 

Very truly yours, 
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Rockville, Md., Dec. 7, 1906. 
Mr. Waters, 

Chief Salary and Allowance Divis- 
ion, Postoffice Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Sir:— 

Please send out the inspector as soon 
as you can in regard to the matter dis- 
cussed by you, General Wynne, Repre- 
sentative Pierre and myself on the Ist 
inst. It is impossible to give a good 
service under the present arrange- 
ment. 

Very respectfully, 


Postmaster, 
Rockville, Md. 
Sir:— 

The reduction in the allowance for 
clerk hire in your office from $100.00 
to $360.00 per annum has been changed 
to take effect November 1, 1906, instead 
of October t, 1906, as you were pre- 
viously notified. 

Very respectfully, 
First Asst. Postmaster General. 


Look On the Bright Side 


It is a common saying that there are 
always two ways of looking at a thing 
and, again, that there are always two 
sides to a matter. In no phase of ex- 
perience is this more true than in the 
way in which we look at life. Some 
regard it with eyes, hearts, and mind 
full of hope. Others, on the contrary, 
look at life with warped minds, sad- 
dened hearts, and sorrowful eyes, ever 
expecting the worst and, therefore, un- 
able to appreciate the good. If you re- 
mind them that after night comes the 
dawn, after the storm, the calm, they 
retort by saying that these sayings can 
be reversed with equal truth. If you 
say that every cloud has a silver lin- 
ing, they ask you “What about those 
that are opposite the sun.” Their pes- 
simism blinds them to the fact that 
those that are indeed opposite the sun 
lie piled, mountain upon mountain of 
snowy whiteness, tinged with rainbow 
hues. 

There can be no doubt as to which of 
these two classes does most good in 
the world, which is helping on the 
happiness of the race and the indi- 
vidual, or which is likely to be most 
efficient in any sphere of duty to which 
their lot in life may assign them. Al- 
though in the field of evolution a great 
change has taken place since man be- 
gan his upward career of development 
of mind, in that he now makes his own 
environments and triumphs over the 
natural environment, still the law holds 
good that the environment tells upon 
individual. If we create for ourselves 
an environment of pessimism, ever ex- 
pecting evil and looking upon good as 
fortuitous in a mass that is generally 
evil, we cannot be surprised if we be- 
come insensible to the good; if, as it 
were, we become color blind and see 
the bright and glowing roses only as 
green among the green. If for no other 
reason, yet for this, that we may enjoy 
the variety and color of life, it is well 
to learn to look on the bright side, for 
in adaptation to environment lies the 
power to see things as they really are. 
But is the world really such as the 
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pessimist would have us believe? Is 
it a world of gloom and sorrow and 
misfortune? The history of the physi- 
cal world does not say so. Everything 
has been advancing for untold ages 
from chaos toward greater beauty, 
greater equability, greater peace. In 
the mental world, also, we see the 
same phenomenon. Mind has been ad- 
vancing from the rude and crude in- 
telligence of the cave man, who 
scratched his hunting exploits upon 
a piece of bone, to all the beauty of art, 
all the riches of imagination, all the 
priceless achievements of intellect. 
Look at the matter in any light you 
will with regard to the history of earth 
and man, there is every reason why we 
should ever live in hope and look on 
the bright side. 

There is nothing more inimical to 
man than habitual pessimism. He who 
adopts this attitude toward life leads 
an existence of constant anxiety, and 
there probably is nothing that “ages” 
a man or woman more rapidly than 
does anxiety, and “age” is an indica- 
tion that both body and mind are losing 


their aptitude for conforming to the 
environment and, consequently, that 
function “Life 


is a ae oy | impaired. 

is only life when it is in good health.” 
Anxiety is responsible for more gray 
hairs than all disease and natural de- 
cay combined. As a means, then, of 
retaining our efficiency in life, it is 
imperative that we learn to look on the 
bright side, to shake off anxiety and 
ever live in hope. 

But what a difference it makes to 
those around us whether we look on 
the bright or the dark side of things! 
Who knows not the pleasure it is to 
us when some bright and cheerful 
spirit passes by? A casual word or a 
kind greeting, or a mere smile of recog- 
nition, nay, the mere presence is quite 
sufficient to fill life with sunshine and 
chase away the clouds of gloomy 
thoughts. There is not one whose eyes 
fall on this page who could not name 
some person among his friends of whom 
this is true and of whom the very 
thought makes life brighter and more 
hopeful. Well, indeed, is it for us if we, 
ourselves, can add some sunshine to the 
lives of others and make our presence 
among them an inspiration. It can be 
done only by an habitual and persistent 
looking at life and all its circumstances 
with cheerfulness and hope. Addison 
showed how truly he appreciated hu- 
man affairs when he said “Cheerful- 
ness keeps a kind of daylight in the 
mind and fills it with steady and per- 
petual serenity.” Let every blessing 
that human lips can utter fall on those 
who bring this daylight and serenity 
into the lives of their fellowmen. 

Whether we look at the benefit to 
ourselves or to those around us it is 
clear that a life of cheerfulness and 
hope is the best kind of life; that the 
motto of everyone of us might well be: 
“While I breathe, I hope.” If it be urged 
that in the face of much that occurs in 
life this is impossible, it will suffice to 
ask whether the range of your experi- 
ence does not cover some gentle. quiet 
soul, who, in sorrow and suffering, is 
always cheerful, is ever a comforting 
presence, a tower of strength, even to 
all who have learned to look on that one 
in trouble. True it is that such per- 


fection of equanimity is given to few, 
but still we know them, and it is folly 
to talk about 
presence. 
may aspire to. 


impossibility in their 
What others have gained, we 
But this perfection of 


equanimity is not gained, as some 
think, by fatalism. He who mutters 
“kismet” at life’s untowards circum- 
stances will never attain it; but he 
who has faith in the evolution of the 
world at large and that of human na- 
ture in particular for good; he who 
recognizes the good there is in the 
world and takes his part honestly in 
endeavoring to eradicate what there 
may be of evil may hope for it.—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


A young man capable of teaching Gregg Short- 
hand, Touch Typewriting, and usual Commer. 
cial Branches is open for engagement. Has had 
five years’ experience—two as teacher and three 
years as teacher and manager. Can show a 
clean, successful record. Give details in first 


letter. 
E. C. D., care of Gregg Writer 





Commercial Teachers 


Wanted 


\ \ TE have a large number of calls for 
commercial teachers on our books 
that we are unable to fill for lack of 
candidates. We desire to get into com- 
munication at once with teachers of short- 
hand alone, and of commercial work in 


general. Write us now. 


Fisk Teachers Agency 


606, 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Twenty-fourth year 23,980 positions filled 








THE PENMAN’'S ART JOURNAL, 229 Broadway, 
New York City, has just issued from the press a book 
containing the photographs of the winners and trophies, 
the records made and all the matter used in the Type- 
writing and Shorthand Contests held in Boston, March 30, 
1907. The matter is counted and makes most excellent 
dictation material for class use. 

A copy will be sent to any one upon receipt of five two- 
cent stamps. 

ADDRESS 


Penman’s Art Journal, 229 Broadway, New York 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges and 
schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools, 
and business colleges. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager 











#4 Prepared especially for 

4 The Gregg Pencil shorthand work, and in 
accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 
these pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 





taining 1 doz sent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub.Co.Chicago 
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Shorthand 
Dictionary 


Contains the 
outlines for 
about 7,000 
words. 

Bound in Rus- 
sian leather 


with side stamp 
in gold; vest- 
pocket size; 
convenient for 
reference. 

“The Dictionary is 
by far the best 
thing of the kind in 
any system of 
shorthand.”’"— G. S. 
McClure, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 











Sent to any address, postpaid, 
for One Dollar 


Gregg Publishing Company 
Chicago 





CIVIL SERVICE FOR 
Stenographers 


(Write Me for Date of 
Next Examination) 





At you going to take the next Examina- 
tion in shorthand and typewriting? If so, 
LET ME HELP YOU. I am an expert in pre- 
paring students for this examination. Send for 
my free test in Copying and Spacing, and also 
my premium offer if you enroli NOW. My 
course is the cheapest in the 
country, and THE BEST. My ad- 
vice as to what salary to ask for when appointed, 
and also what department to enter, is alone worth 
a hundred times the tuition. You do not know 
the government service as I do. To have the 
help of an expert is the TRUEST ECONOMY. 
Don't continue to make mistakes. Do the right 
thing now and be satisfied with having acted 
wisely. LET ME GUIDE YOU. 1CAN MAKE 
YOU PASS THIS EXAMINATION IF YOU 
WILL ONLY LET ME. 





G. EVANS PARTELLO 
4414 Eighth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


Hundreds of positions like those described below now open for exper- 


ienced Business, Professional and Technical men. 


Also wide variety 


of excellent opportunities for young college and commercial school 





graduates 


Office Manager: Middle aged man to take 
charge of typewriting and mailing depart- 
ment. Must know how to maintain discipline 
with large force of women and boys. Salary 
$1,040. (AM 85201) 

Private Secretary: Rapid, accurate steno- 
grapher who can take dictation in English, 
French and German. Must be tactful, well 
educated and able to meet men of highest social 
standing. Salary, $1,200 to start. (ASt-85426) 

Teacher: Commercial school in greater New 
York wants teacher of bookkeeping, commer- 
cial law, arithmetic, penmanship, and spelling. 
Must be first class disciplinarian. Salary. ac- 
cording to ability. (AT 85297) 

Mechanical Engineer. Young graduate 
with some practical experience to inspect con- 
struction of electrical machiney will be wanted 
to supervise installation of machines when 
they are completed. Salary, $1,500. 

(AEng-85427) 


Write us today stating 
age and experience and 
naming key number of 
position you can fill. 


HAPGOODS 


INCORPORATED 
The National Organization of Brain Brokers 


1010 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Shipping Clerk: First class man thoroughly 
familiar with foreign shipping business and 
competent to make out billsof lading. Exper- 
ience with transatlantic steamship company 
desirable. Salary, $1,500. (AC1-85431) 

Bookkeeper: Well known English house 
now opening branches in America wants man 
whocan take charge of all their accounts and 
later develop into office manager. Very desir- 
able opportunity for energetic man. Salary, 
$1,040. (AB-85436) 

Buyer: Man to fill position of lace buyer in 
wholesale department of one of the largest 
dry good houses. Salary according to ability. 

Bu-84794) 

Manager: Man to take care of insurance 
company’s supply department. Should have 
had experience in similar business with large 
company using many printed forms. Must be 
man of quick action and good personality. 
Salary, $1,300. ) 


305 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


703 Park Building 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 


OFFICES IN 9 OTHER CITIES 
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PICK OUT YOUR JOB. , ¥ . 
I Sh, is ee po ll The Office Digest 


cial teachers. Here’s a few I found and some 
just came to me, but it makes no difference; 











you can have one. : 
N. Y. State, young man, Commercial, at once $65 to $75 The a only - monthly magazine 
R. I., lady, Gregg, August : $70 published in Canada devoted 
Conn., young man, Commercial ’ - : : $ $55 | Off W kk 

N. Y. State, Ar man, Commercial - ° 20 s . . 
Mich., Gregg. whee 4 _— exciusively to ice or : 
— G “4 inch Sc Sch ‘1, la ly r ntl a — 

owa, Uregg, Nig oo dy or gentieman $1000 'e 

and dozens of others in almost every state Interests every office employee 
in the Union. Send for Bulletin of Positions. from the Manager down to the 


G. E. POPLE, Mgr., office boy ; a es SF 


POPLE BURE Ay cHicaco, 













wo REG STRATION U.S.A. Advertisers should note that this is a 
: Address Dept. G. Jirst-class medium, occupying a field 
of its own 
WANTE Shorthand Books and Maga- SAMPLE COPY FREE 
zines of every description. 


Send lists. Duplicates for sale or exchange. —. 
J. W. BEERS, Box 1445, PITTSBURG, PA. Subscription $1.00 for two years 


ARCH’D. W. SMITH & 
Do you want Dictation PARTNERS LIMITED 

















at Home? PUBLISHERS 
You can have it, morning, noon, 36-38 Lombard St., TORONTO, CANADA 
night; any time; all the — 
Your reader never tires—is a ways 
ready. The best possible means _ STENOGRAPHERS 
for tting high speed. All this HALSEY’S is the up-todate device that cleans 
_~ TY Pe thetype of the Remington machine, 
can had from KIMBALL’S does its work thoroughly, quickly 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits CLEANER and without soiling the hands. Has 
revolving brush, very Cusemne sae ener to co 
t Nothing to get out of order, always ready 
J. N. KIMBALL onen ae and out of o. be 2 = not in 
use. Try it and be convince y mail, post- 
1358 Broadway New York City — > $1.00. Address 





H. C. Type Cleaner Co., Everett, Wash. 











GOOD POSITIONS: secured for Book- 
keeping and Shorthand teachers. Personal co-operation 
assured all worthy candidates. Send for circulars. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. C. Rogers, Manager - Columbus, Ohio TheS Pp of Pencil Quality 








Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
WANTE Copies of The Gregg Writer ! — to fill every need. 
and the Light Liner. a- 10 ts in stam: beral sam- 
sonable prices will be paid. ¥ | ples of Dixon’ ‘ston —~ 4 et and 
J. W. BEERS, BOX 1445, PITTSBURG, PA. l copy of Dixon's “Pencil Guide.” 





Mention this paper. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


SholSeat (Bookes | summer rrurr mis, wim 
16 teachers at from $100 to $175 per month, be- 








on the subjects of spelling, letter writing, sides many others at from $50 to $90 per month. 
English, shorthand, typewriting. commercial In April, 65 calls; in May, nearly 50. June, to 
law, arithmetic, and bookkeeping, the most date, is more than keeping up the pace. Busi- 
practical business practice, and the best ness will be hotter than the weather throughout 
pocket dictionary are published by July and August. Whether reliable school offi- 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT Book COMPANY —_ or a teacher, we should like to 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland Ohio help you. Write ' 
Simeanl deainamen than THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

A Specialty by a Specialist E. E. Gaylord. Manager 

35 OCEAN STREET BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SOLD - RENTED 


Typewriters 
Catalogue on Application 


Machines Shipped for Inspection 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
14 Barclay St. 
343 Broadwa 

90 


319 Dearbom St. 
58 Plymouth Ci, 
St. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
38 Bromfield St. 715 Sansom St. 


RICHMOND ST. LOUIS 
"605 E. Main St. 208 N. Ninth St. 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
817 Wyandotte St. 138 S. Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1011 Golden Gate 


Executive Office 
343 B way, N.Y. 








For 50 cents 


we'll send you THE STENOGRAPHER 
for 3 months, and one copy of any of 
the following volumes: 


1. Health: How to Get and Keep it. 

2. Amateur Electrician. - 

8 Civics: What Every Citizen 
Should Know. 

4. Practical Palmistry. : 

5. Botany: The Story of Plant Life. 

6. Graphology, or How to Read 
Character from Handwriting. 

7. Astronomy: The Sun and His 


Family. 
8. Art of Conversation. 
9. Toasts. 
10. After-Dinner Stories. 
11. Practical Synonyms. 
12. Proverbs. 








“THE STENOGRAPHER” is the big monthly 
for office folk. It will surely help you toa 
good position with larger salary than you are 
getting now. It HAS done that for thousands 
—why may it not do it for You? 


Tue STENOGRAPHER 


(Established 1890) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











“ 





=~ 


ONE GREGG WRITER 
SAYS 


“I saw your ad in the Gregg Writer, for the Professional Edition, so 
here is $1.00 for a year of Perambulus letters and English Studies you 
have been telling about.” 


Sometimes the Gregg readers forget to mention that their attention 
was directed to these treats through this paper. 


In such cases we can only guess, and Mr. Gregg fails to get full credit 
for the loyalty of his subscribers. 


A dollar subscription from any source brings the subscriber as much; 
but it will help all of us a little if you say “Here is a dollar for the 
good things you advertise in THE GREGG WRITER.” 


We wiil not mention them here, but will refer you to back numbers of 
this magazine for mention of the principal features now running in 
THE AMERICAN PENMAN, Professional Edition, published at 
Rapids, Iowa. Are you missing them? From three to ten teachers a 
day have been adding their names to the roll for a number of weeks. 
$1.00 a year in advance. Sample 10 cents. 


= 
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Penmanship Professional 
Edition (Gusinedieucalee> Edition 
75 Cents ek $1.00 
a Year Columbus, Ohio a Year 











Is the leading journal of its kind and should be in the 
hands of every teacher of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, or Penmanship because it contains the 
News of the Profession; Announcements and Reports 
of all Associations and Conventions; articles on Type- 
writing and all other Commercial Subjects; and lessons 
in Business writing, Lettering. Sample copy for the asking. 





ZANER & BLOSER, Publishers 

















ecause keen, discriminating 


business men know that 





Monarch operators can do 














more work with less fatigue, 


2 Monarch Visibic > they are buying the 
Full Sight Open Front 


MONARCH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 


That ts why the Western Union Telegraph Company purchased 
65 Monarchs for their employees who lost machines .in the San 
Francisco disaster. Send for literature 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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(The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $6000 
Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
in the country has adopted it and has 
over 700 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 


Write for circulars. We send i machines eye cn 30 day Oey evial. Do not buy a writing 
“Wellington No. 




















th 
machine of any kind without investigating the 2.” 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Plattsburgh, New York 








E make a specialty of Business 
College catalogues and for 
that reason give you better 
service, better quality and lower price 
than you can get from your local 
printer. We have a variety of cuts and 
illustrations which you may have the 
free use of, and will supply any cut you 
want free of charge. Write for prices. 


The Campbell Company Printers 
205 South Canal Street Chicago 
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THE PENMAN’S 
ART JOURNAL 


Published at 229 Broadway, New York :: Horace G. HEALEY, Editor 














HE PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL is now in its thirty-first year. For 
a quarter of a century D. T. Ames was at the head of it, and he is 
now intimately concerned with its management. 


Besides several pages of miscellaneous professional matter, the Journal 
each month contains the following features: 


Courses in Business Writing, Ornamental Writing, Superscrip- 
tions, Engrossing and Illuminating, Free-hand Drawing, Pen 
Lettering, etc., besides autographs of famous penmen and photo- 
graphs of prominent teachers. The foregoing are all in the 
Regular Edition. Subscription price 75 cents a year, and 
50 cents a year in large clubs from schools. 


The News Edition, $1.00 a year, in addition to the above contains the latest news pertaining 
to Movements of the Teachers, New Schools and Changes, Convention News and Notes, 
Hymeneal, Obituary, News of the Profession, Invitations, Fresh Business, Literature, etc., 
besides timely articles on Higher Accounting, Methods of Teaching and other items of 
interest to the progressive school man. 


The interests of the private school manager are looked after by special writers. 


The activities of business educators are so pronounced and varied that never before has it 
been so necessary that teachers, school proprietors, publishers and authors be in so close 
touch with the profession as at the present time. 


The Journal spares neither pains nor expense in keeping its readers fully abreast of the times 
in our field of action. With correspondents in all sections of this country and Canada, who 
are in frequent communication with us, the publishers of The Journal feel that they are in 
a position to place before their readers the latest items of news and chronicles of profession. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, REGULAR EDITION, 75c; NEWS EDITION, $1.00 A YEAR. 


- Send 12 two-cent 
A special offer to the readers of the Gregg Writer: wre ten = 


send you eight assorted numbers, any one of which will be worth the price of all, or send 
25 two-cent stamps, and we will send sixteen assorted numbers. 





Penman’s Art Journal 
229 Broadway, New York 











WANTED—Commercial Teachers | James F. McCullough 
Teachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


: , Railway Exchange Bidg., Chicago 
Continental Teachers Agency We have steady demand for com- 
Bowling Green, Ky. mercial teachers. Write us. 
When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 


We have vacancies in almost every 
state in the Union. Free enroll- 
ment if you mention this journal. 

















In the Pay 
Envelope 


This amount was earned last year by 
stenographers who secured positions 
through the 







Department 


As the superior qualities of the Smith Premier Type- 
writer become more widely known, so the demand for 
competent Smith Premier operators increases. Notice 
the growth of this department in the United States 
alone. 


1905 1906 
Total calls received - - - 22,639 30,679 
Total positions filled - . - 20,051 26,947 
Yearly salaries earned - - $10,893,446 $14,713,062 


Shorthand students should learn to operate the Smith 
Premier typewriter, which offers them such a wide and 
profitable field for their talents. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


— . 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 


The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 








Yost Writing Machine Co. 
Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 








For more than twenty years past 


The Typewriter and 
Phonographic World 


has been the recognized organ of the twin professions of Shorthand and 
Typewriting in every civilized country on the globe. It is published in the 
interests of all of the different styles of shorthand and all of the vari.us 
makes of typewriters, without prejudice, and without fear or favor. 


Yearly subscription price 50e (twelve numbers) 


A recent ber will be iled to any address, 
as a sample copy, upon request 





Address EK. N. Miner, Publisher, 194 Broadway 
New York 
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You Can’t Teach 


the entire range of spelling—all that one should 
learn of it, from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity —in a business course, CAN YOU? 


YET 


you MUST make over the deficient student—the 
one who makes the common errors, who lacks 
the spelling sense—into an intelligent, good- 
spelling office assistant, MUSN’T YOU? 





Then You Need 


WORDS WORDS BOUND IN 
EXERCISE SS Their CLOTH 

BOOK , 25 CENTS 

It is more than Appl sion Special Discount to 


a Blank Book 


_ teachers 
= 9) 


Sample pages free 


10 CENTS 





It’s Printed Teaching 





—send for a copy of an address delivered by 
Mr. J. L. WINGFIELD before the Minnesota 
Educational Association, entitled————___—_- 
‘‘How To TEACH SPELLING’’ It’s free. 


Special Proposition to Gregg Schools 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
Chicago 
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Machine of Merit 


Mirrored by 


The Diamond 





Possessor of originality in “Billing,” 

“Visible,” and ‘‘Tabulator”’ con- 
struction. Securer of Large Contracts, 
Recipient of Grand Prizes, Winner of 
| Speed Championships, —the 


UNDERWOOD 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


stands as high today in the estimation of the 
Commercial World as that coveted ‘‘Gem of 
the First Water,’’ The Flawless Diamond. 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 


NEW YORK—ANYWHERE 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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